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PROGRESS AND PITFALLS IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION’ 


By Sir MICHAEL SADLER 
MASTER OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Human portraits faithfully drawn are of all pictures 
welcomed on human walls.—Carlyle. 


I ing, the disposition and the character of 


has been my good fortune to know the young. I should be very loath to see the 


er well during the last forty-five years 
rge number of young men and a con- 
lerable, though smaller, number of young 


young people who are now growing up in 
all countries under the present influences 
of secondary education replaced by re- 
vivals of the past. The great educational 
changes which have taken place in all coun- 
tries seem to me (with the exception of 
Russia, of which I have no personal knowl- 
edge) to have been on the whole for the 
good both of young people and, in general, 
of the communities to which they belong. 
In address, in candor, in frankness of ob- 
servation and judgment, in range of per- 
ception—though not always in power of 
sympathy—they seem, so far as my experi- 
ence allows me to judge, better, more fully 
developed, more adequately equipped for 
life than were their predecessors of a cor- 


men who have in successive generations 
ved in their various countries sec- 
education in schools of different 
vpes. The enlargement of opportunities 
for secondary education has been one of the 
listinctive marks of the social changes 
have taken place within living 
memory. The human product of those 
changes ought to be in the foreground of 
ur thoughts when we review the intel- 
lectual and political forces which have col- 
red during recent years the educational 
utlook of abler minds in all countries of 
the world. 

Full of encouragement for the future 
are, on the whole, the impressions which 
personally I have formed of the effects of 
modern secondary education upon the bear- 


responding age forty years ago. 

I realize of course how limited is the ex- 
perience of any single observer and how 
many factors must be taken into account 
; ; by one who ventures to make such a com- 
1 First of th i i ° ° ° . 

cirst of the Sachs Memorial Lectures delivered aricon as this. But, after weighing care- 
he Horace Mann School auditorium, Teachers . 
fully both sides of the account, I find that 


College, Columbia University, on March 26, under : . ge ee 
the auspices of the Julius and Rosa Sachs Founda- ™Y own judgment is decisive. It is right, 


tion and of Teachers College. however, that in submitting to you this 
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conclusion I should, at the same time, trace 
the boundaries of the personal experience 
it The 
among contemporaries, 


upon which is based. wide ac- 


quaintance my 
which was given to me by school days at 
Winchester 


graduate days at Oxford, was enlarged by 


and Rugby and by under- 
visits to (and in some cases by intimate 
knowledge of) some two hundred towns, 
large and small, in all parts of England 
during the years 1885-95, when I was sec- 
retary of the Oxford University Extension 
Delegacy. In those years I got to know 
well a large and representative number of 
young men and women who had been edu- 
cated at secondary school and I also had 
an opportunity of becoming rather well in- 
the work of a considerable 


In the eight 


formed about 
number of English schools. 
years following, as director of special in- 
quiries at the Education Department of 
England and Wales, I enjoyed opportuni- 
ties, which only one other of my contem- 
poraries shared, of studying English edu- 
cation at a historic crisis of change, of visit- 
ing France, Belgium, Germany and the 
United States in the course of inquiries and 
of 


which have never been impaired. 


forming intimate friendships 


When I 
was professor of the history and adminis- 


many 


tration of education at the University of 
1903-11, of 
young men and young women from sec- 
ondary schools in the North of England 


Manchester, from hundreds 


were among my pupils; and during the 
same years, in conjunction with a small 
group of experienced colleagues all of 
whom had close knowledge of English sec- 
ondary schools and of their product, I had 
the privilege of studying on behalf of a 
large number of our county councils and 
county boroughs the state of secondary and 
higher education within their boundaries, 
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ties by the Education Act of 1902 magp 


possible and advantageous. 
gations covered about one ninth of 
From 191] 


had the happiness of serving as vic 


population of England. 


eellor of the University of Leeds and 


coming into personal contact with t 


sands of young people from the seco: 


These invest}. 


schools of the north, with those who had 


taught them and with the administrator 


who were in part responsible for th: 
Thus | 

education 
it 

the 


fare of their schools. 


English secondary and 


young people trained by during 


years which preceded moment 


have seen 


changes in its organization, as well as in 


the first stages of its enlargement, and ; 
both during the war and after it. h 


dition to this for nearly two years, in 1917 


19, opportunities of getting to know 


students who had passed through India 


All 


high schools, as well as becoming intimat: 


with many Indian families and educational 


administrators both British and Indi: 


fell to me as president of the Caleutta Uni- 


versity Commission. 


of University College, Oxford, I have r 


Since 1923, as master 


newed my former close acquaintance wit! 


Oxford and with all that Oxford impli 


through its relationships with the rest 
the country and with other lands. 


»S 


Along- 


side of this a very wide field of further ob- 
servation has been opened to me through 
my membership on the Advisory Commit- 


tee on Education which is appointed by the 


Secretary of State for the Coloni 


Through this experience my mind is filled 
with a gallery of portraits of young people 
—English, Seottish, Welsh and Irish; from 
the United States, Canada, Australia an 
German, 


Scandinavian, 
Austrian 


South 
French, 
from the Netherlands; and also 


Africa; 


Spanish, Italian, 


and 


Ss 


} 
1 


and 
Indian, 


Chinese African. They represent 
both the older traditions of secondary e 


‘eation and the new. Vividly they rise in 


and of making for their consideration 
plans for such extension and improvement 
as the powers conferred on those authori- 


15) 
au” 
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- memory from the early eighties of last 
ntury down to the present. Many of 
them I have known extremely well. With 
come I have been intimate almost from the 
verge of their school days to middle life. 
As 1 think of them, with their varied tem- 
neraments and against the background of 
‘he different traditions from which they 


came. 1 feel that they are representative of 


. secondary education of their countries 


nd that, invaluable as are the literary 
1 technical works which are indispen- 
sable to a scholarly and scientific study of 
. educational movement of our age, these 
the living books to which the mind 
should constantly turn in order to correct 
its perspective and to keep itself close to 
human facts as distinct from generaliza- 
tions and hypotheses. 
Walking down then, as it were, through 
this long gallery of living portraits, each of 
em representing the educational achieve- 
ment of its time, I find certain salient 
characteristics distinctive of the young 
le of different countries. The young 
German men, midway in their university 
eareer, impress me by the wide range of 
heir trained observation, by their many- 
sided culture, by their quick intellectual 
ipprehension, by their wish to get informa- 
tion and often, even though they have but 
recently left school and have never been in 
England before, by their mastery of the 
It happens that there hang 
in my house at Oxford a number of pic- 
tures by French and English painters from 
Corot and Constable to Picasso and Dun- 
can Grant. It is the young German men 
and women (for the German girls have 
characteristies like the boys) who, with one 
exception, are quickest to seize the oppor- 
tunity of looking at these unexpected pic- 
tures and filling up the gaps in their 
knowledge. The exception is the American 
girls, who seem to me to have the faculty 
of adapting themselves very quickly to new 


English idiom. 
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social surroundings and of adding in a 
charming way to their stores of informa- 
tion and culture. The young American 
men impress me by their power of taking 
hold of a situation and handling it with 
promptitude, vigor and good sense. In 
standards of intellectual attainment in 
some academic lines they fall short of their 
German and French and of some of their 
English contemporaries. But when it 
comes to dealing with a practical emer- 
gency they, like the South Africans and 
Canadians, act like men. I remember a 
ease in which one of our American Rhodes 
scholars lost very suddenly his father who 
had come to live for some months in Oxford 
with his wife and daughter. The blow was 
unexpected and terrible. Before I could 
get to the house in which the bereaved 
family were living, a group of Rhodes 
scholars had already taken the situation in 
hand and during all the critical days which 
followed did everything which good feel- 
ing could dictate and vigorous initiative 
devise to help the afflicted family to meet 
the unforeseen this 
emergency. There is something in Ameri- 
can and Canadian education which gives a 
man the power of dealing effectively with 
new and difficult circumstances, whether 


demands of tragic 


alone or in comradeship with others. Of 
the French I will say, of their young men 
and of their young women, that their élite 
is the finest intellectual flower in Europe. 
One feels in their minds the impress of cen- 
turies of culture. They have exquisite 
power of expression, clear insight into log- 
ical distinctions, a regard for reason which 
has at its heart a flame which is almost re- 
ligious in the sincerity of its devotion to 
the intellectual aspects of truth. In many 
of the minds thus tempered by a long tra- 
dition of intellectual culture I miss, it is 
true, an element of compassion and a sense 
of the fringe of the incalculable and ob- 
secure which lies round the bright disk of all 
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human certainty and which is liable at any 
moment to travel like a mist over what has 
seemed precise and clear. But the younger 
French who have been highly educated, 
whether they be men or women, have often 
a mastery of English which makes their 
conversation an intellectual delight and 
clarifies our English thought and art. The 
I have known have 
their 


Seandinavians whom 


extraordinary charm and among 
young women there is a gracious skill in 
household arts, combined with a fine qual- 
ity of thought and speech, which gives one 
a profound respect for the family influence 
and school training which have made them 
Of the prepossessing quali- 


and 


what they are. 
ties of the 

Spaniards I can only say here how deeply 
I am impressed by the political experience 
of the first; by the international outlook of 
the second ; by the insight into the national 
unity which may emerge out of marked 
psychological differences that is disclosed 
by the mental attitude of many of the 
third. The English, the Scots, the North- 
ern Irish, the Irish of the Free State and 
the Welsh differ very much in mental char- 
acteristics and taken together make an ex- 
With the English I sup- 
familiar to venture on 
generalizations. They are not so young as 
they look. A great deal goes on in their 
minds which is not fully disclosed even to 
contemporaries. They are nearly always 
aware that there are two sides to every 
question. They live under what Aristotle 
would have called a mixed constitution and 
they are aware that nearly all sharp-cut 
formulas are a misfit to the facts. They do 
not wear their hearts on their sleeves. The 
best result of their best education (which 
is largely an education through life and 
society with a hard core of exact scholar- 
ship) is not brilliance or eloquence but 
judgment, and in these difficult days when 
so many new factors enter, especially for 


young Italians, Swiss 


cellent amalgam. 


pose [I am _ too 
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English people, into every problem 
ment ripens slowly. 

Hence the English generally seem rath, 
young for their age and what is real]; 
ness is sometimes mistaken 
With regard to the young Chinese an 
Japanese I can only say that, when | haye 
got to know them well, 
ent way discloses a habit of mind and 


for 


power of judgment much nearer | 
Western habit than general report wov 
lead us to expect. Often after a long talk 
about things of deep common concern wit) 
a young Japanese or with a young Chin 
student, I have almost lost all feeling 
diversity of race and have felt myself , 
the firm ground of common humanity. 


the young Indians, some of whom have b¢ 
come my intimate friends and for whose in- 
tellectual power and philcsophical insight 
I have a profound respect, I am bound t 
say that I am nearly always conscious, at 
some point or other in our intercourse, of 
their suffering from some inner strain, du 


I suppose to the collision in their life and 
thoughts between Western 
Oriental tradition, the latter being nowhere 
so strong in any Eastern land as it is among 
the Brahmins of India. It is through the 
contact between Indian culture and that of 
the outer world, and especially the culture 
of Europe and the West, that painful di- 
lemmas are created in the mind of the 
thoughtful student of Bengal. He feels 
the eddying current of Western thought, 
which is forcing its way in some degree un- 
seen into the quiet waters of his traditional 
life. The current brings with it an un- 
familiar, but vigorous and agitating, litera- 
ture; a mass of political formulas, charged 
with feeling and aspiration and sometimes 
delusively simple in their convenient gen- 
eralization; fragments of philosophies; 
some poisonous weeds of moral skepticism; 
bright-hued theories of reform; the flotsam 
and jetsam of a revolutionary age. The 


‘ } 
and 


science 





feels 
ught, 
e un- 
‘ional 
1 un- 
itera- 
arged 
times 

ven- 
yhies ; 
e1sm ; 
itsam 

The 
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.¢ man’s necessary study of English 
viven him the power of reading what 
‘nrushing stream brings with it. His 
stinetive yearnings for social re- 
intellectual enlightenment and 
certainty make him eager for 

And behind this new foreign 

and philosophy, behind the pres- 

se invisible influences for which 

ks and journals are but some of 

iits of communication, there 


great authority of colossal West- 


r; power evinced in political 


ment, in religious conviction, in the 

ide ramifications of commerce, in 

is industrialism, in the startling 

hs of applied science, in immea- 
resources of wealth. 

|, therefore, by their products, by 

ducts at their best, I am fain to 

in the light of my personal ex- 

the changes in secondary educa- 

| have taken place in all countries 

living memory command respect, 

tude and praise. Scores of thousands 

and women have achieved these 

improvements in modern secondary 

m. Most of these pioneers enjoy 

human fame. Selflessly they have built 

ir lives into the fabrie of a new civiliza- 

With faith and persistence, often 

selfless devotion, they have laid stone 

fter stone of a new citadel of culture. We 

here salute their memory. And each one of 

us has special reason for personal gratitude 

» some of those who, in this almost name- 

less multitude, have transformed education 

f service of the future. Were I 

asked, however, which among the many 

factors which have brought about this 

change during the last forty years has been 

the most powerful in its operation, I 

hould reply without hesitation the influ- 

f the United States of America. I 

am far from saying that this is the only 

, or that the change would not have 


happened (though much more slowly) 
without American influence. But the 
United States, more than any other coun- 
try, has given drive and momentum to the 
new trend of educational thought and ad- 
ministration. It is true, of course, that 
Germany, Great Britain, Scandinavia and 
Italy have all been powerful agents in the 
transformation. Without the vast fabric 
of central European culture; without the 
illumination which has come to the world 
through the life and writings of Friedrich 
Paulsen, Wilhelm Rein, George Kerschen- 
steiner, Friedrich Tonnies, Sigmund Freud 
and Carl Gustav Jung; without the living 
tradition of French culture, without Sainte- 
Beuve, Lavisse, Gréard, Poincaré the 
mathematician, Delvolvé, Felix Pecaut, 
Ferdinand Buisson and the French parlia- 
mentary debates on secordary education; 
without Gruntvig of Denmark, Salomonson 
of Sweden, Anderssen of Oslo and the body 
of Seandinavian reformers; without the 
emphatic determination of the new Italy, 
without Gentile and Maria Montessori; 
without the conservatively radical English 
contribution—without Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Pre- 
lude,’’ without Faraday, Darwin, Clerk 
Maxwell and Huxley, without the influence 
of Arnold of Rugby and of Matthew Arnold 
his son, without Herbert Spencer, Thomas 
Hillgreen, Henry Sidgwick, Thring of Up- 
pingham, Sanderson of Oundle, Howson of 
Holt, Sophia Beale, Frances Mary Buss and 
Sophie Bryant, without Robert Baden 
Powell, Foster Watson, John Adams, Percy 
Nunn, Bertram Russell, A. N. Whitehead 
and Graham Wallas—the stream of inno- 
vation would have lost much of its fertiliz- 
ing power. But strongest among the fac- 
tors of change, I put the force and faith 
and generosity of the United States. The 
great educational trusts of the United 
States and individual American bene- 
factors have evoked world-wide gratitude 
by their princely gifts, timely interventions 


? 
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and international vision; the new Ameri- trial Research, with the cooperation of , 
can high schools struck the imagination of Carnegie Institution of Washingto, 

the world; William T. Harris, U.S. Com- markable letter written by Robert 
missioner of Education, led the way in from New Harmony, Indiana, on | 
systematic effort to present, through official 25, 1844, to the editor of The Phala) 
documents, a picture of contemporary edu- organ of the Party of Association. 
cation. The liberality of the U.S. Govern- owed much to the thought of Fourier 
ment in distributing its commissioner’s re- is a letter written when Owen was six: 
ports diffused this point of view in quarters nine years of age and is full of that Chris 
which Matthew Arnold’s writings never tian temper which endeared him to m 
touched: William James gave a new turn’ who could not sympathize with his relig 
to the philosophical thought of Europe: iconoclasm. He speaks of 

John Dewey by his pen and personality has_ which he does not accept, as a step 1 
moved the world: William Ernest Hocking the fuller enlightenment and reconstr 
has a message which finds an echo in many tion of society. But his letter ends wi; 
European minds. Teachers College is by the words: 

far the greatest center for the study of edu- To produce universal peace, cord 

cational method and philosophy in both one interest, and permanent happiness a1 
hemispheres, and the educational year ind, all the religions of the world and a 
books issued under Dr. Kandel’s editorship Sey peennte Queerty, ot Caaguaay af 


‘ ; oo condition, must cease. Until then 
by the International Institute of Teachers 4 happiness will remain unknown. It 
College, Columbia University, are the best not the signs of the times, even this per 
telescope through which the student can very far off.? 


now sweep into his vision the educational The documents published in this \ 


changes of the world. able compendium confirm the view that t 


II chief impulse towards democracy in edu 
If we use this telescope we see in al] On was given by the advanced 


countries in the northern hemisphere and thinkers on labor questions. This 


in some countries in the southern a com- tainly true of English educational hist 
in which the writings of Robert Owe 


mon feature of educational change. There 
his followers and of the Chartists 


1as been an upthrust of new strata of the 
has beer thrust of n trata of tl 

permanent influence, far greater than 

glish writers of the last half of the nu 
teenth century realized. That it is tru 
the United States is maintained by Mr 
John R. Commons and Miss Helen L. Sw 
ner, the editors of the ‘‘ Documentary His 


tory of American Industrial Society 


community into the plane of secondary 
education. The cause is that great force 
which in the sphere of political philosophy 
we call democracy. This cataclysmic move- 
ment began with Rousseau. But Rousseau 
himself is not fully understood except in 
the light of the English political thinkers 
and conflicts of the seventeenth century. Free schools, supported by taxes, wer 
Humanity is moving towards a new social demand of ‘‘enfranchised labour.’’ 

our historical knowledge of the ‘‘ free sc! 
ment has ascribed that movement to 
humanitarian leaders with Horace Mann at t 
strument of change. I have been reading jeaq. But Mr. Carlton, after a careful st 


in the ‘‘Documentary History of American 


ideal. By instinct it turns to education as 
one goal of its endeavor and as a potent in- 


; ; é : 2‘*Documentary History of American Indust 
Industrial Society,’’ prepared under the Society,’’ volume VII, p. 225. The Arthur & 
auspices of the American Bureau of Indus- Clark Company, 1916. 
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ts herewith presented, concludes that 
of the movement for tax-supported 
derived, not from the humanitarian 
from the growing class of wage 
working men placed this demand 


e 


The older parties took it up and candi 
themselves to it. The educational 
ealed to a constituency already awak- 

We rking Men’s Party disappeared, but 
was adopted by all parties, and free edu- 


ime the finest fruit of universal suf 


| in Europe to-day the most extreme 
pment of Rousseauism, in its double 
of individual equality and authori- 
covernment, has taken place with 
and horrors in Bolshevist Russia. 
wisdom of the world knows where 
We may deplore the violence of 


t 


Russian reaction. We may regret the 
erance of Chinese youth for the dig- 
ind decorum of the Confucian philos- 


n 


But we need not fear, I think, catas- 
: revolution in other countries which 
own themselves sensitive to the elee- 
irrents of new educational idealism. 
is much non-conductivity in the 
of most European societies. 
because of its psychological division, 
e through its tenacious defence of the 
of classical culture, Bavaria through 


nservatism, Poland through its polit- 
instability, the Netherlands and En- 
nd through their instinctive balance be- 


individualism and national unity, 
elt the impact of the new democratic 


nent in secondary education, but are 
of them likely to be carried away by 


adstrong change. In Norway and Den- 


and, to a much less degree, in 


eden; in Belgium and Italy though in 


‘latter case subject to the control of the 


la and the provisions of the concordat 


4 


he Vatican; in Switzerland, Czecho- 


vakia, Esthonia and Finland (though in 


‘T 
i 


y 


latter it is obstructed by the difficulties 


umentary History of American Industrial 
volume V, pp. 27-28. 


inevitably rising from the multiplicity of 
languages required for communication 
abroad) the force of the new current is 
more plainly visible, as it is in the demo- 
cratic communities of Australia and New 
Zealand. Everywhere, though with differ- 
ent degrees of effective intensity, the demo- 
cratic ideal has changed the face of educa- 
tional policy and has already penetrated a 
large part of the educational structure of 
almost every country of the world. It is 
significant that, on the eve of the general 
election of May, 1929, the head of the con- 
servative party, Mr. Baldwin, addressed in 
his own handwriting the following message 
to all engaged in the work of education :* 


One of the strongest bonds of union between 
men is a common education, and England has been 
the poorer that in her national system of schooling 
she has not in the past fostered this fellowship 
of the mind. 

The classification of our schools has been on the 


Ions: 


lines of social rather than educational distin 
a youth’s school badge has been his social 
, 


When the present administration too 


was satisfied that the interests of social unity 


manded the removal of this source of class pri 


f 1, ‘ 


dice, and that the national structure of education 
should be drastically remodeled to form one co 
herent whole. 

The great new fabric is already taking shape; 
the outworn ‘‘elementary’’ structure is at last 
being superseded; higher education is being pro 
vided for every child, and manual aptitudes are 
being given for the first time the same facilities of 
exercise as the academic. The transformation now 
taking place and the vast plan of advance now 
projected along the whole of the educational 
front are described in these pages. 

Read this record and judge how vital to our 
national happiness and prosperity is the task to 
which the architects of the new education system 
have set their hands. 


On the following day a pamphlet was ad- 
dressed by the conservative government to 
all engaged in the work of education. In 
this document the future policy of the con- 
servative party was outlined as follows: 


4 Times Educational Supplement, May 11, 1929, 


p. 215. 
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The aim of this scheme will be to provide 


courses of higher education for all children, in- 
stead of for a select few, in schools adequately 
equipped and staffed for the purpose, and will 
enable them, if their parents so desire, to continue 
their education at least until the age of 15. It 
will link the schools not only with the universities, 
but also with the great technical colleges, so as to 
offer opportunities to all who desire to do so to 
pursue a connected course of study from childhood 
to manhood; and it will assist those who could not 
otherwise take advantage of these opportunities by 
an adequate provision of free places and scholar- 


ships, supplemented where necessary by mainte- 


nance allowances. 

I am not sure that Mr. Baldwin when he 
signed his letter and the government when 
it issued this pamphlet fully realized all 


that their words involved. But 


Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be in hours of gloom fulfilled. 


I am far from meaning, however, that the 
members of the conservative government 
were merely paying lip service to a great 
educational ideal. They were rightly sen- 
sitive to one of the most powerful move- 
ments of our time, a movement in which 
both the liberal and the labor parties con- 
eur. And to this movement no stronger 
impulse has been given than that which has 
come from the onrush of democratic ideal- 
ism in the education of the United States. 
What, however, will the historian of the 
future deem to be the goal to which this 
new educational movement, so captivating 
to the imagination of its age, so powerful 
in its collective appeal, so disintegrating 
to ancient barriers in the educational laby- 
rinth, was really tending? 


III 


In seeking an answer to this question he 
will jot down upon the sheet of paper 
which collects his thoughts a number of 
other causes which, besides the democratic 
impulse in polities, have heightened the ten- 
sion of this new educational thought. He 
will remember that the demand for educa- 
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tion was being made for the first tip 


expressed itself in a desire, though j, 
country in a unanimous desire, 
education of girls should imply privile 
equivalent to, if not identical with, tho. 
enjoyed by boys. He will remember a}s 
that alongside of democracy on 
strongest forces in world politics 
tionalism—nationalism which 
strengthen itself by a well-balanced syste 


sourcnt 


of education largely under the contr 
the state and which felt that the credit 
possessing an educational system vig 
ously unified and well equipped is ; 


able asset in national prestige. The | 
torian of the future will also observe t 


in the new educational movement of 
age there was a double economic 

the desire of the multitude to handle 
of the weapons by which men figh 

way to wealth and the desire of the 
ganizers of industry to have at their cor 
mand vast numbers of well-trained, disci- 
plined minds and hands. He wil 


strictly so described a wide-spread 
compassionate desire to sereen childho 
and adolescence from the severity of labor 
for wages. Lastly, he will detect in t 
almost religious desire for a fuller educa- 
tion for the young a conviction lurking in 
many older minds, but rarely put int 
words, that a liberal education is one of th 
five chief goods in life—to be classed that 
is with health of body and mind, wit! 
freedom from pecuniary anxiety, with as- 
sured religious conviction and with a happy 
marriage, with all of which a liberal educa 
tion has certain connections. And he wi! 
rightly judge that an increasing number of 
parents were prepared to make great sac- 
rifices, and to ask the community to make 
great sacrifices, in order that their children 
might have a chance of rising to this plane 
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er human satisfaction. Perhaps 
fyndamental of all he will judge to 
heen the influence of the scientific out- 


| He will see 


ipon men’s view of life. 


- eeience had familiarized men’s minds 
. fundamental unity of life and had 

‘sposed them to look with disfavor upon 

titutional obstacles and upon class and 
distinctions in humanity. It is, I 
through the operation of all these 
acting together that the new move- 
n education, which at present wears 

appearance of being democratic, has 

i volume and such irresistible force. 

it all government calls for an élite; busi- 

calls for an élite; sound administra- 
rests upon an élite; culture itself, 
wh like art incessantly reinforced by 
unexpected genius, has a core which must 
guarded by an élite. 

The older forms of secondary education 
countries were designed, or if not 
ed destined, to produce an élite. 

They were to train the governing class; to 
prepare ministers for the sacred office; to 
equip the professions; to recruit the ad- 
ministration and, in their more recent de- 
velopments, to furnish industry and com- 
merce with men of leadership and author- 
ity. Admission to these training grounds 
of the élite was fenced in by barriers of 
birth, class and wealth, though in all coun- 
tries there were by-passes for boys of 
humble birth and of outstanding talent. 
Medieval and modern European history 
ire full of instances of the rise of boys 
irom humble station through educational 
pportunity to posts of eminence in the 
state. The older civilization had its safety- 
valve and did not forget to recruit itself 
from regions which lay outside the charmed 
cirele of its privilege. 

Less than a month ago there passed away 
in Oxford a great scholar, full of years and 
honor, famous throughout the world— 
Joseph Wright—the philologist, creator 


and editor of ‘‘The English Dialect Dic- 
tionary.’’ For many years he had been 
professor of comparative philology in the 
University of Oxford. He had borne a 
great part in the building up of the Tay- 
lorian Institution and in the furtherance 
of linguistic studies in the university. His 
life history, which he dictated to me in 
March, 1925, and gave me leave to make 
known, is not without significance to an age 
which is apt to take it for granted that a 
long period of school training during child- 
hood and youth is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to eminent literary achievement : 


Wright was born in a one-roomed cottage at 
Thackley near Bradford. His mother, whom I had 
the honor of knowing, was a woman of remarkable 
ability, caustic humor and courage. In the early 
days of her widowhood she was in the direst 
poverty. But nothing daunted her intrepid spirit. 
She was one of those unlettered peasants of whom 
Wordsworth writes in ‘‘The Prelude’’: ‘‘unre- 
garded by the world,’’ but ‘‘expressing liveliest 
thoughts in lively words.’’ She was middle-aged 
before she learned to read and write. Her son 
Joseph went to work when he was six. For driv- 
ing a donkey and cart between a quarry and a 
blacksmith’s shop, he earned 1/6d. a week. When 
he was nearly seven, he went into a mill at Saltaire, 
where he was employed as a ‘‘doffer’’ in the spin 
ning department. His work was to remove the 
full bobbins from the throstle and put empty ones 
in their place. For this, as a half-timer, he earned 
3/6d. a week. He did not go to school and could 
not read and write. At thirteen he was appren- 
ticed to woolsorting at another mill. His wages 
were small, but by doing extra work his mother 
made both ends meet. When his interest in the 
battles of the Franco-German War determined him 
to learn to read, he taught himself from the Bible 
and ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ In 1875, when he was 
twenty, he opened a night school. He got eighteen 
pupils at 2d. a week. His chief subject was mathe 
matics. During the years in which he kept his 
night school he used to study till 2 a. m. and be at 
his work in the mill by 7 a. m. By these efforts 
he found time to teach himself Greek, Latin, 
French and German. In 1875 he matriculated in 
the first division at the University of London. In 
1876, having saved £40, he could afford to go to 
Heidelberg for a semester of mathematics. In 
1878 he became a schoolmaster, first at Margate 
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and then, I think, at Wareham. After that (1882 prizes offered by industrial enterprisi 


I believe was the date he gave me) he was ap is a good thing I think for England t 


pointed by Mr. Armitage as assistant master at , : . 
her educational organization was go | 


Neuenheim College, Heidelberg. It was there, in 
June and July, 1884, that our friendship began. 
Wright studied Old German at Heidelberg, Frei- sphere for which nature had especially , 


that Wright’s genius could emerge jy ; 


burg and Leipzig Universities: took his Ph.D. at dowed it. I am also inclined to think; 


Heidelberg: and, during these ge an “from the obstacles which he had to 
Germany, learned Sanskrit, Gothic, Old Bulgarian, = , . 
; , ; come Wright gained some of » strene 
Lithuanian, Russian, Old Norse, Old and Middle _— ight ga d " the streng 
High German, Anglo-Saxon and Old Icelandic. I which made him one of the leads rs 


remember his telling me at Heidelberg (a little to European learning. But, in order t 


my surprise though I realized the greatness of his Joseph Wright, is it expedient, even if 
gifts) that he wanted to live and work in Oxford. 


ie opinion allowed it, to leave multit 
] ion allowed it, to leavy 


Professor Max-Miiller gave him a welcome and his — ’ . 
: re ay of Joseph Wright’s contemporaries wit 
powerful helping hand. Thus, when Wright was pas. ; 

thirty-three, his career in Oxford began. school discipline in adolescence and | 
This great Yorkshireman had a genius for lan- out letters? To that question the Minister 

guage, a racy speech, a warm heart and indomit- of Education in Mr. Baldwin’s conser 

able purpose. In formal education he was a very . . i oe. 
tive government feels able, in his lat 

late starter. A lad who could not read till he was 


sixteen became one of the greatest scholars of his published work ‘*Education at the Cros 


time. In boyhood and in youth he had no school- roads’’ (Evans Brothers, London, 1930 
ing except in the school of life. His mother 8 give a confident answer. He replies: sor 
wit and example, the lessons of donkey-driving, 


: : ames soundness of any system of education must 
loom and mill, talk with his friends and workmates, i Mitg 


were the only teaching he received, but by self- be judged by the quality of its averag 
training he fitted himself to teach. Neither pri- product, by what it is able to do fort 
mary nor secondary schools had any partinhisedu- gyerage man.’’ To that dictum I, for 

cation. What part church or chapel had in it he 
did not tell me. His first bent was towards mathe- 
matics. It was Mr. Frederick Armitage, his em- 
ployer at Heidelberg, who with a scholar’s insight lumination of genius, not the mediocrity 


am unable to subseribe. What most 
eerns humanity in the long run is t! 


discerned the young man’s gift for philology and the erowd. A thousand poetasters might 
disclosed to Wright the studies for which nature had well have been left to carry on their sh 


endowed him with extraordinary powers. German , - 
ders heavy burdens up the Italian hillsides 


universities gave Wright his grounding in scholar- 

Pottor that 
ship, his standards of intellectual achievement, his rather than lose one Dante. Better 
ideals of study. Oxford welcomed, helped and all the students in the mid-Victor 


honored him. An ideally happy marriage made mechanics’ institutes should never ha’ 
his life and power of work complete. And to the 


Sci se a Darwin. 
end he was ‘‘the Yorkshireman as scholar.’’ heard of science than lose a Dé 


the modern movement in secondary ed 

Wright was a man of genius. His tion means the decapitation of the eminen' 
strength of will was colossal. A tightly in the interests of the average, it will stan: 
organized system of education, barring condemned at the bar of future history 
professorships to all who had not fulfilled Education must produce an élite. 7 
the requirement of attendance at approved élite must emerge from the whole range 
primary and secondary schools, would have human society. How then can these t 
blocked his progress, driven him away from functions of education—the furtherance 
scholarship and probably have turned his the common interest and the fostering 
mind towards winning one of the great an élite—be effectively combined? 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MMERCIAL TRAINING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


me for the promotion of a higher 


nev 


mercial training was initiated on 


co 


by the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
Details of the curriculum have not yet 
worked out, but, according to the 
, the London Times, the desire of the 
, committee of the chamber is to plan 
course of commercial training for 
tween 16 and 18 years of age who 
vleted a four years’ secondary, eentral 
ool course by passing the examina- 
the school-leaving certificate or an 
t examination. 
ame time the chamber desires to se- 
a number of firms in Manchester and 
cuarantees that in September for a 


mber of years they will afford employ- 


least one year to a student for the 
The 
tion of the Manchester Education Com- 
be sought in the selection of eandi- 
will be observed that the two years’ 
training leading to the diploma ex- 


of Commerce diploma course. 


I 


tion will be largely shaped by the ascer- 
desires of the firms who give the guar- 
the whole idea of the scheme is to 

the growing inclination among business 
to seek their new recruits among young 
possessing the obvious advantages of 
cher education. It is pointed out in the Times 

t the Chamber of Commerce believes whole- 
rtedly that, given equal qualities of ambition 
rseverance, the better educated boy will be 
mparably the more valuable in the long run 
determining the suecess of Manchester trade. 
hile candidates will receive a conditional 
ntee of employment by prospective em- 

rs before they undertake the necessary 
course of training, such guarantees will only be 
granted after investigations have satisfied the 
luetors of the scheme of the suitability of 
the candidates, and naturally the number of 
irantees will depend on the participating 
The Manchester High School of Com- 

meree Municipal Institution will probably be 


hief though not the only body to provide 


} 
; 


lueation necessary for the diploma exami- 
nation, but the examinations will be conducted 


independently by examiners appointed by the 


Chamber of Commerce. 


NUTRITION EXPERIMENTS ON 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Ir is reported in Nature that an experiment 
has been inaugurated in Lanarkshire as a result 
of which ten thousand school children are re 
ceiving three quarters of a pint of milk daily 
until July. The scheme is said to be the most 
ambitious venture in the realms of physiological 
research ever attempted in Great Britain. Five 
thousand children are receiving a ration of raw 
milk, five thousand are receiving pasteurized 
milk and ten thousand will be observed as con 
trol subjects. All are being weighed periodi 
cally, and elaborate data regarding increase in 
stature, progress in health, ete., will be com- 
The 


involved in the 


piled at the close of the experiment. 


enormous number of children 
test will ensure that results will be of so gen- 
eral a character that physiologists will be able 
to justify the broadest conclusions from them. 
It is expected by leading Scottish agriculturists 
that the consumption of milk in Scotland will 
be greatly increased as a result of the experi 
ment. At present the consumption per head in 
Seotland is one of the smallest in the world, 


and an inerease would raise the standard ot 
public health in the country. 

From the medical point of view, this experi 
ment in Lanarkshire is equally interesting. All 
milk used is Grade A, guaranteed from herds 
free from tuberculosis. At present almost 
tuberculosis are re 


this 


three thousand cases of 
ported every year in Scotland, and if 
scheme assists by showing to the people the 
benefits derived from using the best milk avail 
able, then it will to a great extent have justified 
itself. 
of the Lanarkshire Education Authority and 


its staff of doctors, nurses and teachers. No 


All the arrangements are in the hands 


administrative charges will require to be met, 
and all the money will be available to provide 
the milk. The cost of the in the 
neighborhood of £9,000, of which £5,000 has 


Joard 


scheme is 


been granted by the Empire Marketing 
and £2,000 by the Distress in Mining Areas 
(Seotland) Fund. The remaining £2,000 will 
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be provided from a source not yet known. The has been collected by the Office of Educa: 


experiment was inaugurated at a meeting in  jntervals since 1890. During that vear — 


Hamilton Academy, when an address was given were collected showing enrolments in pi, 
by Mr. Thomas Johnston, Under-Secretary of jects: Latin, Greek, French, German, aly}, 
State for Scotland. Several Lanarkshire mem- geometry, physics, chemistry and genera! 
bers of parliament also took part, and repre- tory, The expansion of the high-s 
sentatives were present from the West of Scot- gram enables high schools now to report 
land Agricultural College, the Hannah Dairy ents in about 250 different subjects 
Research Institute, the Seottish Milk Agency, The average number of pupils ps r 
Ltd. and the Farmers t nion. Nine hundred rolled in 18,116 publie high schools in 1928 , 
gallons of milk are being supplied daily by 933 Jy junior high schools the aver 

; add. i 5 : 5 averag 
the Scottish Milk Agency, Ltd. 598; in junior-senior schools, 305: in so 


schools, 770 and in regular high sch 


ENROLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
More than fifty per cent. of the students of 
high-school age in the United States are actu- 


Schools with an enrolment of fewer than ; 
pupils comprised 30.4 per cent. of the tot 
number of schools reporting, and they enr 
ally attending high schools. Apes 
4 ' Ss ; less than 4 per cent. of the pupils in | 
These figures acquire an additional interest ; 
when compared with those of 10 years ago, 


when such attendance was but 30 per cent., and 


high schools. 
In 1928, the public high schools graduated 
474,736 pupils—210,916 boys and 263,820 girls 


with those of 25 years ago, when it was only ; : 
In regular high schools, 30.2 per cent. of t! 


about 10 per cent. 

These facts are pointed out by the United 
States Office of Education in a statement in 
which the remarkable growth of high-school at- 


graduates went to college and 13.3 per cent. 1 
some other institution after graduation. In re. 
organized high schools 31.2 per cent. went 


tendance during recent years is traced. college and 10.3 per cent. to some oth 


The first publie high school was organized in 
1821, but this type of school enrolled only 
about 10 per cent. of the children of high-school 
age until 1905 or 1906. Within the next 10 centage of girls than of boys went to some other 
institution, such as normal schools and commer- 


tion after graduation. 
In every group a higher percentage of | 
than of girls went to college, and a higher per- 


years another 10 per cent. were enrolled, and 
when a century had passed—1921—the 30 per 
cent. mark was reached. 

Although no general census has been taken in 
this country since 1920, a careful estimate indi- 
eates that 40 per cent. of the children of ages 
15, 16, 17 and 18 were enrolled in public high RADIO FOR BLIND CHILDREN 
schools about 1923, and 50 per cent. in 1928. New opportunities for learning were opened 


The rapid growth which was experienced be- 0 blind children throughout the nation, wher 
1915 and 1925 seems to have been fol- the American Foundation for the Blind t 


cial schools. 

In the 18,116 publie high schools reporting, 
182,637 teachers are employed, or 1 teacher for 
each 23.1 pupils enrolled. 


tween 
lowed by a period of growth that is decidedly active measures to have all schools for the blind 
slower; so much so, that it is difficult to forecast equipped to receive the educational programs 
how soon an additional 10 per cent. of the chil- broadcast each week by the American Sel 
dren of high-school age will be enrolled in pub- of the Air over the Columbia Broadcasting 
lie high schools. System’s network of stations. 

In 1927-28, there were 18,116 public high At the present time, more than 20,000 set 
schools, white and colored, reporting, in re- for the seeing are tuned in on these week!y pr 
sponse to a questionnaire, an enrolment of 4,- grams, and the American Foundation through 
217,313 pupils—2,028,722 boys and 2,188,591 local and city associations has already give 
girls. away to blind people more than 3,500 radios 


Enrolment by subject in publie high schools But there are still a vast number of blind bey: 


8 








5, 1930] 
le unable to avail themselves of this new 
; i of supplementary edu sation. 

\iss Kathryn E. Maxfield, supervisor of edu- 
| research, in diseussing the foundation’s 

to cooperate, said: “Through this nation- 
iueted School of the Air, blind pupils 

first time will be able to envisage, al- 
witnesses and participants, the stirring 
history. In the span of a compara- 

few minutes, in comfort and with a 

- , heretofore unobtainable, they can receive 

absorb an education which formerly re- 
‘red hours of patient effort. 

“While many publie schools in the larger 
s are equipped to receive these radio pro- 
; and make them available to their blind 
poorer 


residential schools in 


ns ot the 
tipped for radio reception. 


nts, many 
are inadequately 


We want these 


eountry 


jueationa made available to all 


} 
cl 


l programs 
ldr ki i diate 
dren, and we are taking immediate 


steps to see that all schools for the blind, and 


particularly those which have so little in the 
) y of modern facilities and equipment, should 

neluded in this progressive educational ex- 
It is commendable that the sponsors 


periment. 
sail ee his far-reaching plan have made provisions 
him on install radios in all schools wishing to follow 
ome other omgune 
Pew American Foundation for the Blind has 
ies ly sent to all instructors of blind children 
—- a list of books recommended for supplementary 
lien te reading with the school course, itemizing those 
hich have been printed in Braille. 
The program is sponsored by the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company of Chicago and is presented 
every Tuesday and Thursday at 2:30 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time. While stressing Amer- 


ican history, the programs include seven sub- 


lind took 


aie ects to be treated over fifteen weeks of broad- 
the blind 


casting. 
ADULT EDUCATION AND THE AMER- 
ICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Two new aspects of adult education—alumni 


pre Tams 


n Schoe 


and radio edueation—will be diseussed at the 

fifty-second annual conference of the American 

Library Association, to be held at the Biltmore 
’ Hotel, Los Angeles, from June 23 to 28; Mr. 
0 radios Andrew Keogh, librarian of Yale University 
and president of the American Library Asso- 
clauion, presiding. 


ind boys 
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Mr. Levering Tyson, field representative of 
the American Association for Adult Education, 
one of the speakers, is now at work on a survey 
of radio education for adults, the survey being 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation. 

More than 2,000 of the 12,000 members of the 
Library Association are expected at the confer- 
ence. Forty committees will have round-table 
meetings. Work with children in the rapidly 
developing school libraries throughout the coun- 
try will be diseussed, and the Newbery Medal 
for the best children’s book of the year will be 
awarded. 

What a state can do to increase book service 
to its people, if state library service is ade 
quately financed, will be the subject of a report 
in connection with a recently completed experi 
ment in Louisiana, financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation. 

How people in sparsely settled areas may be 
supplied with books will be discussed in connec 
tion with a demonstration of library service r 
cently begun in British Columbia with the aid 
of the Carnegie Corporation. 

The development and work of the California 
County library system will be of particular in- 
terest to librarians from outside the state, as it 
is the largest system in the United States. 

The Bibliographical Society of America, the 
Association of American Library Schools and 
the League of Library Commissions will meet 
with the American Library Association. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL STUDY TOUR 

OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 

DurinG the coming summer an eight weeks’ 

transcontinental study tour will be conducted 

under the educational direction of the Univer 

The 


party, which is to be divided into two sections, 


sity of North Carolina Extension Division. 


will travel in specially constructed motor ears, 
the first section leaving Chapel Hill on June 7, 
Like 


a traveling summer school, the two divisions of 


the second section following on June 8. 


the tour will move over the changing country, 
with three hours daily devoted to elass instrue 
tion and observation. Frequent stops will be 
allowed for sightseeing, rest and recreation. 

the 
returning to 
The itin 


The two motor ears will reach Pacifie 


Coast the latter part of 
North Carolina via the Yellowstone 


June, 
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erary of the tour includes the leading cities and 
chief points of interest over the entire coast-to- 
coast route. 

Under the supervision of the faculty eom- 
mittee on travel courses in America, courses 
granting college credit have been worked out 
suited to the needs of students, teachers and 


prospective teachers. Courses offered in the 


first section will be confined to the natural sei- 
ences, i.e., geology, botany and general science. 
Social science courses only will be offered in 
the second section, including sociology, eco- 
nomics, and physical and economie geography. 

Sufficient time will be allowed to visit points 
of interest en route. Field work and observa- 
tion trips will be conducted and first-hand study 
made of conditions in a continually changing 
laboratory. 

All the instructors on the tour are members 
of the faculty of the University of North Caro- 
lina. They are as follows: Dr. W. F. Prouty, 
professor of structural and economic geology; 
Dr. H. R. Totten, professor of botany; Dr. 
Carleton E. Preston, associate professor of the 
teaching of science; Dr. Lee M. Brooks, assis- 
tant professor of sociology; Dr. G. R. Mae- 
Carthy, assistant professor of geology; J. M. 
Lear, associate professor of insurance. 

R. M. Grumman, director of the extension 
division, will accompany the natural science 
section as educational director; Morgan F. 
Vining will serve as educational director for 


the social science section. 


THE SARGENT SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 

THE recent purchase by Boston University of 
the Sargent summer camps at Peterboro, New 
Hampshire, means that a summer-school course 
for teachers of physical education is already 
being organized under the auspices of the 
school of education. 

With the physical facilities of the eamp and 
the natural beauty of the location this promises 
to develop into the most complete summer 
school of its kind in the country. 

In addition to the usual summer camp for 
girls, which has hitherto been conducted through 
July and August, and which will be continued 
as in the past, a 6-week intensive program of 
college grade work for women teachers of phys- 


ical education is being drawn up. T 
will open next July. The students of 
gent Scheol of Physical Education 
their regular camp work during June 
tember. As outlined, the program all. 
two-week period at the end of Aug 
members of the administrative staff o{ 
University will have a chance to enjoy 

door recreational facilities offered at Pete 

According to Dr. Wilde, dean of th: 
of education, under whose administrat; 
Sargent School and the Sargent Camp a: 
rected, the university hopes to make 
Hampshire camp one of the foremost 
centers in the United States for teacher ; 
ing in the field of physical education. 

The camps will be under the personal 
tion of Mr. Ernst Hermann, director 
Sargeant School and for many years 
known authority in the field. The July and. 
gust girls’ camp, formerly under the Sa 
administration, will be conducted by Mr. Her 
mann, assisted by George K. Makech: 
Everett, who will be business manager. 
Makechnie is assistant to Dean Wilde. 

Professor Herbert Blair, of the fa 
the school of education, with Miss Elise 
and Miss Lucille Washburn, both of the fa 
of the Sargent School, has already begur 
tensive research study of the problem of fa 
ties and equipment needed for the t 
physical education in the modern 
school. This is being initiated in 
of ultimate changes which will be effected 
Sargent School in accordance with tl 
progressive steps possible in the field of 
eal education. The survey will consu 
semester and most of the summer, and 
of national scope in observation and inv 
tion. Professor Blair is working in conn 
with Columbia University. 


A PROPOSED UNIVERSITY OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 

THE creation of an institution to be kr 
as the University of the City of New ‘ 
merging the College of the City of New ) 
Hunter College and the College of Brook 
proposed in a bill introduced in the New 
State Legislature by Senator Bernard Dow 
and Assemblyman Irwin Steingut, n 


rk 





According to the aceount in the New 

the bill is said to have been offered 
hav; . the direct instigation of Mayor James J. 
to the legislature, the proposed 
ild be controlled by a board of 


a 4 t ed 
. 4 


ich would include the mayor, the 
the president of the Board of 

r ». the chairman, two representatives 

the three colleges and the president 

rd of Edueation. The board would 
ete authority over the teaching staff 

Ne 1 eu e ilum and would hold its first meeting 

mer thin thirty days of the passage of the bill 

the university. 

resident of the Board of Education and 

sentatives of the colleges would be 

| to name deputies to represent them 
es. The mayor would be empowered 

Au +o name new trustees to fill vaeancies, but it was 
behalf of Mayor Walker that the city 

Her- ithorities would be able to control the pro- 

tution. 

Mr A provision of the bill having far-reaching 
s provides for the future consolida- 
publie institutions of learning in New 

k City beyond the high-school grade in the 
ersity. This provision, however, does 
ide schools and colleges devoted exclu- 

to the training of teachers. 
also provided that a suitable site for an 
| center in Brooklyn shall be selected. 
nnection it was stated that the city 
tration had found that it had no funds 
vhich eould legally be allotted to the 
f a site or for construction work. A 
“ Clause ill be 
s to requisition funds after the manner 
Board of Education. 

idition, Senator Walter Westall stated 

e had that the 

providing two colleges for Westchester 


sought allowing the board of 


“reasonable assurance” 


County would receive the approval of the legis- 
One of these bills, recently approved 

the Board of Supervisors, authorizes the 
ition of funds for a university in 
ester County. The other provides for a 
school, eventually to cost $2,400,000, for 
first appropriation of $400,000 is 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CONFER. 
ENCE ON THE EDUCATION OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Tue date for the Northern California Con 
ference on the Education of Exceptional Chil 
dren has been set for Saturday, April 26, ac 
cording to Dr. John Louis Horn, of Mills Col 
lege, a member of the committee on arrang: 
ments. The meetings both morning and after 
noon will be held at the Hotel William Taylor 
in San Francisco and final arrangements re 
garding details were made by the organizing 
committee at a dinner meeting on April 2, at the 

Women’s City Club, San Francisco. 

The forthcoming conference, at which leading 
educators, social workers, members of parent 
teacher and other associations interested in the 
education of handicapped children will be 
present, is being organized and sponsored by 
the following committee: Dr. Olga Bridgman, 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, Mrs. Evelyn A. 
Clement, Miss J. E. Condy, Miss Edna Cotrel, 
Miss Carrie E. Daly, Mr. J. M. Dodd, Miss 
Ursula Duane, Mrs. M. M. Fitz-Gerald, Dr. 
R. S. French, Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, Miss 
Helen Heffernan, Dr. John Louis Horn, Mr. 
William Jaenicke, Miss Henrietta A. Johnson, 
Lilla B. Me 
Miss 
Miss 


and 


Miss Louise M. Lombard, Miss 
Kenzie, Dr. Howard M. McKinley, 
Frances Pickarski, Dr. A. C. 
Zellah Ryan, Mr. Elwood A. 
Mrs. Richard Simon. 

The general meeting, which will be held on 


Roberts, 


Stevenson 


the forenoon of Saturday, April 26, will be 
addressed by Dr. John Louis Horn, professor 
of education at Mills College; Dr. V. H. Pod 
Sanitarium ; 


Voea 


Eduea 


stata, supervisor of Livermore 
H. D. Hicker, chief of the Bureau of 
tional Rehabilitation, State Bureau of 
tion; Dr. R. S. French, principal of the Cali 
fornia State School for the Blind; Leo B 
saisden, assistant superintendent for elemen 
tary schools, Sacramento, and Dr. Herbert R. 
Stolz, director of the Institute of Child Welfare. 

There will be a conference luncheon followed 
by section meetings dealing with the various 
Miss 


Daly, principal of the Sunshine School in San 


aspects of special education. Carrie E. 


Francisco, will be the chairman of the section 


dealing with the education of crippled children. 
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Mrs. Mabel F. Gifford, chief of the Bureau of (a) Problems presented by children 
Correction of Speech Defects of the State De- type: (1) the child with superior int, 
partment of Education, will lead the seetion de- (2) the neurotic child; (3) the child wit 
voted to the problems of speech improvement. #24 motor defects. 


Dr. R. 8. French, principal of the State School (b) Organization of special types 


. . , ; service, as grade and high-school clinics 
for the Blind, will be chairman of the section Satis a ve ee hool clinics, 
: —_— ae clinics, clinics in social welfare agencies 
dealing with the education of visually defective ‘ , e* , 
children. Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson, principal aout : 

: : E = oe I - (c) Special problems of adolescence: 
of the State School for the Deaf, will lead the r ee 

(d) Significance of teacher-child 

section devoted to the edueation of deaf and child relationships in character and 
deafened children. Miss Henrietta A. Johnson, development. 
supervisor of pupil adjustment and special (e) Value of mental hygiene in the sel 


and elsewhere. 
I ‘ 


classes in Oakland, and Miss Louise M. Lom- classroom: grade school, high school, co ege, 
bard, supervisor of atypical classes in San (f) The training of parents and teachers ¢ 
Francisco, will together lead the section dealing more thorough understanding of the child, 
with the education of the mentally handicapped. 

The conference will end with a dinner which 
will be addressed by Mr. Vierling Kersey, state 
superintendent of publie instruction, and other 
speakers. Dr. A. C. Roberts, president of the 
San Francisco State Teachers College, will be 
the toastmaster of the evening, and proposals 
for the organization of a Northern California 
Conference for the Education of Exceptional 
Children will be made by Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 
Gerald, deputy superintendent of the San 


(g) Mental hygiene in personnel work and 
cational guidance. 
(h) The pre-school child. 


In addition, personal problems of adjustmer 
will be discussed, and a very wide range 
topics relating to mental hygiene. The i 
tance of mental hygiene as a health 
will be canvassed, and the part which 
hygiene plays in bringing happier and more et 
ficient relationships into the lives of ever 
Research in the mental hygiene field, ps) 


Franciseo School Department. atric social service, the treatment of patients 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS AT THE FIRST hospitals, mental hygiene aspects 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS quency and many other subjects will 

ON MENTAL HYGIENE sidered. 
ScHoo.s, education and the relation between It is the purpose of the congress to su 
teacher and child hold prominent places on the the advance of mental hygiene throughout t! 


program of the First International Congress on world, and to draft a list of objectives to | 
Mental Hygiene, as announced from the admin- sought for in the field of mental hygiene in a 
istrative headquarters at 370 Seventh Avenue, countries. 
New York City. The congress is to be held at Among agencies participating in the orga 
Washington, D. C., from May 5 to 10. It is zation of the congress are the National Ed 
expected that educators, psychiatrists, general tion Association, the U. S. Office of Edueat 
medical practitioners, psychologists, social the American Child Health Association, the \ 
workers and others will be present from many tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
countries. Mr. Hoover has accepted the hon- many other health and educational bodies 
orary presidency of the congress, and twenty- Dr. William A. White, psychiatrist, of W 
eight countries are already represented on the ington, D. C., is president of the congress 
committee on organization. Clifford W. Beers is secretary-general. T 
Among subjects bearing on education listed ministrative secretary, John R. Shillady, wi 


on the program are the following: glad to answer all questions. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
‘Il be held 


FuNERAL services for Dr. Arthur Twining who died in Japan on March 6, wi 
Hadley, president emeritus of Yale University, Battell Chapel, on April 11. The Reverend | 
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n Phelps Stokes, canon of the Washington 
| and seeretary of the university under 
_ will eonduet the service. 


‘nternational birthday celebration is 
lanned for the “dean of American medi- 
William Henry Welch, professor of 

of medicine at the Johns Hopkins 

and formerly professor of pathol- 

or of the Sehool of Hygiene and 
Health and dean of the faculty of medi- 
e Johns Hopkins University, who will 
vears old on April 8. Simultaneous 

s in honor of Dr. Welch will be held 
lay in London, Paris, Berlin, Leipzig, 
nd Pekin, as well as in Baltimore, Cin- 
New Haven, New York and Washing- 
'. according to the plans announced by 
utive committee in charge of the ar- 
of which Dr. Simon Flexner is 

At Washington, President Hoover 
on a program in Memorial Conti- 
beginning at noon, which will be 

rd over a national hook-up of the National 


deasting Company. 


in S. Woop, professor of educational ad- 
tration at the University of Denver, will 
me director of that institution’s City Col- 
on September 1, sueceeding Dr. Daniel E. 
ps, who is on an indefinite leave of ab- 
Mr. Wood joined the faculty last au- 

n, coming from Great Neck, Long Island, 


where he was superintendent of schools. 


Dr. James A. Beeps, for the last four years 
of Allegheny Meadville, 

ylvania, resigned on March 25. He came 

the presidency of Allegheny in 1926 from 
Boston University, where he was dean of the 


College, 


“ oo! of theology. 
ReveREND Henry NEWELL, for the past four- 
teen years pastor of the Middlebury Congrega- 
mal Church, has resigned to accept the presi- 
of Piedmont College, Demorest, Georgia. 


Archdeacon of Winnipeg, the Venerable 
’. MecElheran, D.D., has been appointed 
Wyeliffe College, Toronto, in sue- 
cession to the late Canon O’Meara. 


cipal of 


Proressor Ropney W. Bascock, head of the 
department of mathematics at DePauw Uni- 
versity, has been appointed dean of the division 
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of general science at Kansas State Agricultural 
College, and will enter upon his new work on 
July 1. Dr. Babeock succeeds Dr. J. T. Wil 
lard, who is serving his forty-sixth year as a 
member of the faculty of the college and who 
will be assigned exclusively to the duties of vice 
president. 

Joun D. Cuiark, formerly president of the 
Midwest Refining Company and vice-president 
of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, will 
join the University of Denver as professor in 
the department of economics in September, 
1931. At present Mr. Clark is at 
Hopkins 


the Johns 
Ph.D 


University studying for his 


degree. 

Mr. Donatp SuesinGer, of Yale University, 
has become professor of law and executive sec 
retary of the local community research com 
mittee of the University of Chicago, succeeding 
Professor Leonard White, who wishes to return 
to his research work. Mr. Slesinger was exec 
utive secretary of the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations. 


JosepH P. Nourse has been reelected for his 
third term as president of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco. 

E. D. Puiuuies, for fifty years a teacher in 
the public schools of Kansas City, Missouri, 
was the guest of honor at a dinner given to 


him on March 27. 


Georce F. Cuerry, dean and acting head 


master at Avon Old Farms, Avon, Connecticut, 


has been appointed head master of Derby Acad- 
He was for 


emy, Hingham, Massachusetts. 
eight years head of the English department at 
Loomis Institute and has also taught at Hotch- 
kiss and Choate Schools in Connecticut. His 
new appointment is effective on June 30. 

THE leave of absence granted to Dr. Herbert 
S. Weet, of the Rochester 
schools, has been extended two months from 
March 1. Dr. Weet is traveling in Europe re- 


covering from an illness. 


superintendent 


Mr. D. D. T. Marswatu, dean of the district 
superintendents of schools of the state of New 
York, resigned on February 1 as superintendent 
of the fifth supervisory district of Jefferson 


County. His resignation, submitted on account 
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of ill health, ends an edueational service which 


began in 1878. 


Miss Maser C. Braae, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools in Newton, Massachusetts, un- 
der Superintendent U. G. Wheeler since 1915, 
will sever her official connection with the New- 
ton school system in June, to become a full- 
time member of the faculty of the school of 
education of Boston University. Miss Bragg 
has been a lecturer in Boston University for the 
past five years. 

Forest Grant, formerly director of art in 
the high schools, has been placed in charge of 
all art work done by the schools of New York 
City. Miss Edith L. Nichols has been elected to 
the newly established position of assistant di- 
rector of art of the New York City schools. 


Homer Martin, principal of the Santa Bar- 
bara High School, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the San Mateo High School and 
Junior College Districts, to succeed Frank H. 
Boren, who was killed last November in an 
automobile accident. Mr. Martin will take over 


his new work on May 1. 


Frep R. Jounson has resigned his position 
in the Detroit Reeorder’s Court to become gen- 
eral secretary of the Michigan Children’s Aid 
Society. 

THE note in the issue of ScHooL anp So- 
cieTy for March 15 in regard to Professor 
Florence E. Winchell should have stated that 
she had been employed by a sub-committee of 
Section III A, Famiiy and Parent Education, 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. The work of this sub- 
committee is concerned with types of parent 
education and is centered in the office of the 
National Council of Parent Education, of which 
Miss Flora M. Thurston is executive secretary. 


Lecturers during the summer session of the 
University of Chieago include Presidents Ray- 
mond M. Hughes, of Iowa State College; Frank 
L. MeVey, of the University of Kentucky; 
George F. Zook, of the University of Akron; 
Herman L. Donovan, of the Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College, and Karl T. Compton, 
recently elected president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Professors Max C. 
Otto, of Wisconsin, in philosophy; David M. 
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Robinson, of the Johns Hopkins, in 

Young, of Southern California, ji; 

Arno Poebel, of Rostock, in Oriental] | 
Enrico Bompiani, of Rome, In mat 

E. E. Reid, of the Johns Hopkins, 

istry; Joshua Whatmough, of H e 
Latin, and Roseoe R. Hyde, of the Johns Hy, 
kins, in hygiene and bacteriology. The joy 
faculty will be reinforced by professors fro, 
Virginia, Harvard, Yale, Stanford, Minneso: 
Oregon, Wisconsin and Southern (a 


Porto Rico, Beirut, Texas, Denver, Johns Ho, 
kins and Harvard Universities will |} 
sentatives on the faculty of the Graduate Se 


of Medicine. 


Joun W. Davis, formerly U. S. Ambassa 
to Great Britain, presided at a dinner 
American Philosophical Society he! 

York on April 2 under the avspices 
New York members of the society. The speak 
ers were Sir Robert Falconer, president 
University of Toronto; Dr. Livingston Farrand 
president of Cornell University, and Roland § 


Morris, formerly ambassador to Jay 


Owen D. YounG was the principa 
at the sixty-second Charter Day ceremonies a 
the University of California on Mare! 


Dr. Joun H. Frinuey, of the New York 1 
will be the commencement speaker at the 
ette College graduation exercises in J 


THE subject of the convocation add: 
University of Chicago delivered by 1: 
Suzzallo, chairman of the Board oi 
negie Foundation for the Advance 
Teaching and director of the National 
Committee on Edueation, was “The | 
Function of the Fine Arts.” The 
recently received a gift of one million ¢ 
from Max Epstein to establish an art ce 
the university. 

Tue Dwight H. Terry Lectures on “4 
in the Light of Science and Philosophy” 
given this year coincidently with the « 
tion of the Divinity School of Yale lL: 
which will be held on April 28, 29 and 
have been added to its program. These lec 
will be given by Professor William P. Mon 
tague, of Barnard College, Columbia Universit) 











ue S. K. Rartcuirre, publicist, of London, 


r. R. Glover, publie orator of the Uni- 
of Cambridge, the 
College during the week of March 23. 


were lecturers at 
- Jeetured under the Lyman Coleman 
tion for religious education and gave 
’ iresses, the topies of which were: “The 
f the Greek,” “The New World of Alex- 
“The Romans,” “The Roman Empire,” 
“The Hellenistic 


Von.’ The Lyman Coleman Foundation was 


City” and 


He llenistie 
hed at Lafayette College in 1880, and 

a week of lectures are held biennially 
ects pertaining to the general field of re- 


Joun O. SHarp, president of Young 
College, Young Harris, Georgia, for 
rs, died on March 28. In the period 

en 1916 and 1922, when he was not con- 
ted with the eollege, he served in Methodist 


Harr 


Episcopal pastorates in Atlanta and as presi- 


Oxford, later 


nt of Emory Academy at 


fmory University. 
death is announced of Dr. John P. Me- 
professor in the school of education 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
the age of thirty-seven years. 


W 1m EcHarpD GOLDEN, for nearly thirty- 
ears a teacher in the Polytechnic Prepara- 
Country Day Sehvol in Brooklyn and for 

thirty-two years head of the depart- 

English, died on March 26 in his sixty- 


year 


lus death is reported of Miss Susan Story 
Foster, for fifty years a teacher in the Everett 
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School, Boston. 
vear, and retired from active teaching ten vears 


She was in her eighty-first 


ago. 


A SCHOLARSHIP fund of $4,500, known as the 
Edward W. Stitt 
been established in the College of the 


has 
City of 


Memorial Scholarship, 
New York with contributions sent in to the Ed 
ward W. Stitt Memorial 
final report on the fund, District Superinten 
dent Joseph H. Wade stated that the sum of 
$4,884 has been received from coworkers and 


Association. In his 


friends of the late associate superintendent. 
Aside from the scholarship, Dr. Stitt’s memory 
will be perpetuated through a memorial tablet 
erected in the Stitt Junior High School. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch reports that 
three Belfast Unitarian churches paid tribute 
on March 16 to two members of that faith who 
achieved distinction in the United States. The 
following resolution was carried by a standing 
vote in each church: “We return thanks to God, 
giver of every good and perfect gift, for that 
faith which in the past generation has given to 
American life two figures of such rare quality 
and wide influence for highest ideals as Chief 
Justice Taft and former President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, to preserve the established 
traditions of rich culture and service so con- 
spicuous in the records of the Unitarian com- 


munity in America.” 


THE annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Edueation will be held from 
May 12 to 15 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago. 


DISCUSSION 


OUR CLERICAL MILLS 
UNe among the many depressed industries in 
United 


ss colleges recently have shown a decline 


States is the business college. 


ite enrolment and a still greater relative 


when compared to other institutions 
The following 
students were enrolled in business colleges dur- 
ing the years indicated: 1900—91,549: 1905— 
146,068; 1910—134,778; 1915—183,286; 1920— 


336.039 - 
ISS 


deciine 


1 } fF 


which offer business training. 


1925—188,363. This decline in the 





business college enrolment probably is due to 
a shift of the type of 
these private institutions to other agencies of 
The 


due not to any inherent defect in business col 


education ollered in 


commercial education. decline has been 
lege education, but rather to competition intro 
duced by public education. 

Business college education has always been 
characterized by the concentration of attention 
upon the technical subjects such as shorthand, 


typewriting and bookkeeping. The course typi 
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eally has in no way been connected with real here that what is labeled commercial educati,, 
economic relationships, or what might be called in the high school is necessarily clerica] edyes 
business education. The objective of such edu- tion, and not economic education in any 
cation has usually been narrowly vocational and Sense. 
definitely clerical. The forces behind this, of course, have }, 
However, with the decline of the business col- many. As in any field, there are many ves; 
lege, the clerical nature of business education interests, and in commercial education these 
relives in the commercial department of the terests have prevented its changing from 
routine clerical technical type of thing 


My 


modern high school. The commercial depart 


ment of the high school has borrowed not alone ®®Onomuc education which would really orient 
the technical subjects of the business college, the secondary school student in the realiti 
os . . sinece life i ec zectead interact 
but the very spirit and essence of it. It aims business life. Among these ve ted interes 
to make technicians rather than thinking people. the book publishing companies, the typewriter 
. : , . office yphlance i ac Ts and ever 
That the commercial department of the high and office appliance ane a Gas ore 
school carries on the business college spirit is — ai gig teachers then 
' sa ! selves. Inertia here as elsewhere, of cours: 
reflected by the certain precision with which the ~ , » Seemann, af com 
retards needed changes, but there are certai 
work is done and a dogmatic, mechanical way ' , we 
of doing things that was characteristie of the chviens ebetacios to seul change in the nature of 
gs : é é araccveristic -) . . — e » 
aE 1 ila r this important division of secondary educatior 
: ig Dusiness college. . . . >. 
- ~ Illustrative of the influence of book publist 
In many cases, this heavy demand for busi- 
a . : ers upon secondary commercial education is th. 
ness education on the lower levels of public edu- . 
ease of the nature of professional meetings of 
eation has been the result of pressure of parents . . 1): 
: . public commercial teachers. Unlike other forn 
upon school superintendents for the education . : . 
‘ ; of education on either the secondary or hig! 
of their sons and daughters which would be ee aca 
; ti Stealth dealt ali llared. Th levels, the very professional growth of commer 
ucrative, soltt-handed and white-collared, e . . — hich 
a ‘ae ; cial teachers is limited because the publishers 
typlc yublie-school supe endent responde : : 
ypical public-school superintendent responded of high-school commercial texts themselves sub 


o this pressure and set up in competition with  <igize speakers at the various educational asso 


the business college a commercial department  giation meetings. A good many commen 
of the high school offering precisely the same teacher meetings virtually amount to high-grade 
things and taught in the same spirit. In many salesmanship on the part of the author of som 
cases this type of education, subsidized by pub- text, or at least as the representative of some 
lie funds, has eliminated the business college. book publishing company. Typewriter con 


Without question, the decadence of the business panies, too, frequently contribute their leading 


college is the result of this heavy competition demonstrator in the form of the world’s cham 
of public secondary commercial education. At pion professional typist, thus making commer 
any rate, the commercial department of the ¢ial teachers conscious of the superiority of 
high school is virtually “the modern business some particular typewriter. Recently the lead 
college.” ing association of commercial teachers of the 

A large proportion of secondary school stu- Atlantic coast, the Eastern Commercial Teach 
dents are enrolled in one or more commercial ers’ Association, sent its announcements out 
subjects. Some of the latest reports indicate through the courtesy of a large publisher of 
that in large cities from 33 to 60 per cent. of commercial texts. State contests are conductec 
the students of secondary schools enroll for this in typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping and a 
type of work. A total of 900,000 is enrolled in few other fields, and typewriter companies to 
secondary school commercial subjects. Even in gether with the group of commercial teachers 
small rural communities rather large propor- are frequently the leading spirits back of th l 
tions of high-school students take commercial The grip of private enterprise upon publie 
courses. Small-town high schools with enrol- commercial education is strong. Independence 
ments of two hundred or less frequently offer of thought and freedom of action are definitely 
shorthand and typewriting. It is to be repeated limited because of this. It is an interesting 








5, 1930] 


ntary upon secondary school commercial 


that there are no professional non- 
ournals devoted to the interest of this 
f publie education. There are two jour- 
field both of which are private, 
One, the 


the 
ét-making enterprises. 


i 


7 published by the Southwestern Publish- 


Balance 


» Company, is the most widely read among 
dary commercial teachers, It is purely a 
‘van, simply an advertising sheet to 
te the sale of books of the Southwestern 
ing Company. This journal does not 
ent publie business education in the sense 
her fields of education have their repre- 
ve professional journals under the con- 
if the themselves. The other 


i| published for commercial teachers is 


teachers 


Journal of Business Education, published 

Haire Publishing Company, which pub- 

ishes a group of trade journals. The secondary 

mmercial teacher is quite inarticulate, and 

ny one who proposes changes in the essentially 

clerical nature of the present work has no ade- 
sate avenue of expression. 

The clerical nature of business education as it 
has been constituted during the last three 
decades has not been without its economic 

ts. It is true that the demand for clerical 
services, due to the increase of overhead trades, 
“efficiency” and the like, has increased and 
wages in the field have held up because of this 
increase in demand, despite the great flow of 
school workers trained to become routine 
There is, however, definite proof that 

type of education is tending to check the 
increase of real wages on the part of the 
Professor Paul Douglas’ study 
of real wages indicates that, at the beginning of 


ical group. 


the century, clerical workers held a respect- 
able position, relative to other groups, forti- 
fied by fairly good salaries. To-day, the cler- 
ical worker has not maintained his relative po- 
As compared to railroad and factory 


workers, for example, the clerical worker's real 


SiL1OnN, 


wages since 1900 have increased 3 per cent., 
whereas the other groups mentioned have in- 
creased 22 per cent. Undoubtedly this narrow- 
ing of the gap between clerical and industrial 
workers is due to the flooding of the market 
because of the expansion of secondary public 
commercial education, and more especially be- 
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sause of the nature of secondary commercial 
education itself. 

What is really needed is a group of fore 
sighted workers in the field who will recognize 
the forces of inertia and the vested interests 
that exist and some means of reducing their 
Then 


education may really change and contribute to 


effectiveness. present-day commercial 
economie understanding. 

If Dr. G. S. Counts’ well-known study of a 
few years ago, that a selective factor is opera- 
tive in education, i.e., that within certain cur 
ricula more of the sons and daughters of lower- 
paid workers are enrolled as compared to the 
other groups, holds, it is certainly true that 


commercial education is a more significant 
group, for it is within the seeondary school com- 
mercial education group that we find enrolled 
the children of the lower-paid workers, and it is 
they who most need economic enlightenment. 
The less-favored economic groups are, therefore, 
receiving a type of education which will result 
in their continuing to be less favored economi- 
cally. There is no question but that students 


enrolled in commercial curricula come from 
families of lower-paid workers and are enrolled 
in such work because of the blind faith that 
they have that it will somehow get them out of 
their economic strata. Studies of real wages of 
clerical workers of the type trained in high 
schools indicate clearly that such education does 
not offer the wide and unbounded opportunities 


usually attributed to such training. 


H. G. 


r . SHIELDS 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


NOS MORITURI 


I am a college teacher. I am forty years old, 
and therefore grew up in what must have been 
old-fashioned schools. I went to an old-fash- 
ioned college which had entrance requirements. 
I have a Ph.D. degree from an old-fashioned 
graduate faculty. I once taught college-en- 
trance requirements in an old-fashioned pre 
paratory school before it went progressive and 
became a country day school. I am therefore 
unhappily insulated against any knowledge of 
the new education. 

I have been subscribing to Scnoo.t AND So- 
CIETY since the American Association of Uni- 
Nearly 


that 


versity Professors recommended it. 


every number gives me a jolt. I learn 
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scholars are harmful to education. I learn that 
the object of education is the creation of citi- 
zens. I learn that the worst teaching in the 
country is college teaching. I learn that col- 
lege teachers will soon have to take courses in 
education. All this is news to my innocent ears. 

My teaching (if I may still call it such) pre- 
sents equal disturbances of mind. I note that 
the college requires all students to do over again 
most of the work they “took” in high school— 
one or two years of English, one or two years 
of natural science, one or two years of social 
science. In fact, the only high-school studies 
that are accepted by the college as valid are for- 
eign languages, and they are discounted up to 
50 per cent. of their face value. I note again 
that when I am asked to recommend college 
graduates for high-school teaching, very little 
attention is paid to my idea of their scholar- 
ship. I hear of secondary school teachers who 
have never studied in college the subjects they 
teach. I hear strange things about relative 
grading, and grading on effort, in the lower 
schools. And annually I observe the catas- 


trophe of some 20 per cent. of the freshy 
class in college, who are unable to do m 
half of their work, even under our pr 
tenuated and repetitive curriculum. 

Now I am fully aware of the beam 
own eye. I am not censuring or carping. \ 
goes on in the lower schools is none of my bys; 
ness. But the effect on the college of the y: 
theory and the present practice of the lower 
schools is a matter of some concern to me 

I have not yet heard it denied that th 
object of higher education is knowledy 
understanding. If the college is to achieve any 
such purpose, it can not yield much more tha: 
it has done. It now devotes two years to wor 
of high-school grade. What will it do when th 
6-6-4 plan is finally entrenched? Will th 
nior college then have to start where the junior 
college now starts—that is, at teaching 
fundamentals six years too late, instead of only 
four years too late, as at present? Or are ther 
no fundamentals any more? 

GEORGE B. Parks 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


TO HONOR PROFESSOR HANUS 

On March 14 the associates, former students, 
and other friends of Paul Henry Hanus, pro- 
fessor of the history and art of teaching, emer- 
itus, gathered at the Commander Hotel, in 
Cambridge, to honor him on the oceasion of his 
seventy-fifth birthday. And the company of 
seventy-five persons at the dinner represented 
a much larger number who were present in 
spirit although kept afar in the flesh. A sheaf 
of personal greetings, by letter and telegram, 
were delivered to Professor Hanus and remarks 
appropriately revealing the character, achieve- 
ments and influence of the guest of the evening 
were made by Dr. Abraham Flexner, A.M., ’06, 
who presided; Professor C. H. Grandgent, ’83; 
Frank W. Ballou, Ph.D., ’14, superintendent of 
schools, Washington, D. C.; Jerome D. Greene, 
96; Henry W. Holmes, ’03, dean of the Gradu- 
ate School of Edueation, and Professor L. O. 
Cummings, °10. Professor Hanus responded. 
A gift representing the goodwill and respect of 
a wide-spread group who have studied under 
Professor Hanus, taught with him, or otherwise 


felt the stimulus of his leadership, was 
sented to Professor and Mrs. Hanus by Dr 
Flexner; and Professor Hanus was inform 
that his friends had funds in hand for a po: 
trait, bas relief, or tablet to be given to 
Graduate School of Edueation in recognitior 
his services to that department of the un 
sity. 

The committee under whose auspices the d 
ner was arranged and the gift obtained con 
sisted of ninety persons, educators for the 
part, but with some men and women from oth 
walks of life. The executive committee fo! 
group was Abraham Flexner, A.M., ’06, 
man; L. O. Cummings, ’10, secretary; Jol 
Brewer, Ph.D., ’16; A. Lincoln Filene, W: 
T. Foster, 01; Jerome D. Greene, ’96; H: 
W. Holmes, ’03; Joseph Lee, ’83, and Felix M 
Warburg. 

Professor Hanus began his service to the 
versity in 1891, when President Eliot called 
to Harvard as assistant professor of the 
tory and art of teaching. He was told at the 
time that he was to be “in charge of the norma! 


uf 


NY 


hin 
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an organization which had been 
ted for training teachers, on a graduate 
:t without degrees. The normal depart- 
yas never but 


established, Professor 
eourses, at first granted secant recogni- 


ere later 
1906 into a division within the Faculty 
and 


and by his surveys of school systems 


organized into a department 


Sciences. By his teaching and 
services on state and national commit- 


.d commissions, Professor Hanus con- 
greatly to the development of univer- 
in education 


final establish- 


research 
The 


of the Graduate School of Education at 


instruction and 


it the country. 


-vard would not have been possible without 


r, effective and multifarious labors, and 
chiefly in recognition of his work that 
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the General Education Board made its first gift 
of half a million dollars toward the endowment 
of the school. Professor Hanus retired from 
active service in 1921 after thirty vears of dis 
tinguished service to the university and to the 
schools of the commonwealth and the nation 
He is remembered by hosts of graduates who 
sought his instruction even though they had no 
intention of teaching. His interest in educa- 
tional problems has always been broadly social; 
and the ardor of his purpose, the clarity and 
honesty of his thinking, and his friendly but 
exacting criticism of the work of his students 
have left their mark on many Harvard men out- 
The Bulletin 
joins the company that met on March 14 in 
tending to Hanus 


and best wishes.—Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


side the ranks of the educators. 


Professor congratulations 


REPORTS 


THE NEEDS OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


an exhaustive study of the resources 
quirements of Columbia University, six 
nt citizens, acting as a fact-finding com- 
have united in a report urging contribu- 
for the support of the university as “the 
of citizenship” in the City of 
committee fixes Columbia’s immediate 
at $39,500,000, of which $9,500,000 is re- 
| for buildings and $30,000,000 for endow- 


It points out that the fortunes which are 
ip in New York “come into existence by 
of New York itself,” and declares that 
| bequests to Columbia should arise un- 


| from the idealism of the people. 
en King’s College was founded the popu- 
of the City of New York was less than 
“To-day its population 
During this interval Co- 


’ it is asserted. 
6,000,000. 
University has developed from a modest 


rly 


lege into a great urban university, with fac- 


lties of literature and of science, with great 


atories of research and with professional 
ls of law, medicine and engineering. 


“The City of New York and Columbia Uni- 


have grown together, so that to-day Co- 
. stands as one of the world’s leading uni- 


versities, in a city which has become the most 
important municipality in the nation. The op- 
portunities of the city and of the university for 
service to the nation and to the world are 
unique.” 

The committee was composed of the follow 
ing: 

Bernard M. Baruch, financier, who was eco 
nomie adviser for the American Peace Commis- 
sion and who in other capacities was active in 
the economic settlements arising the 


World War; Walter S. Gifford, president of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company; 


trom 


Philip G. Gossler, president of the Columbia 
Electric Darwin P 
Kingsley, president of the New York Life In- 


forme! 


Gas and Corporation ; 
surance Company; Morgan J. O’Brien, 
judge of the New York Supreme Court; Henry 
S. Pritchett, president of the Carnegie Foun 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
“Columbia University,” the committee found, 
“is conducted under rules of strict business re- 
sponsibility. Its budget is prepared and its ex 
penses authorized by its trustees with great 
eare. Its financial administration is that of a 
careful, well-organized business corporation.” 
The committee, after reviewing the problems, 
summarizing the financial situation and stating 
the needs of Columbia, makes this “appeal to 


citizenship” : 
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“The facts just presented are accessible to 
any person who will take the time to verify 
them. They are presented in great detail in the 
reports of the president and of the treasurer. 
We whose names are signed hereto are citizens 
of New York, not connected with Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

“As citizens it has seemed to us important 
that, at a time when the one hundred and sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the founding of King’s 
College is being celebrated, our fellow citizens 
should recall the noble service already rendered 
by Columbia and seriously consider how that 
service can adequately meet the still greater op- 
portunities and responsibilities of the future. 

“The fortunes that accumulate in the hands 
of our citizens come into existence by reason of 
New York itself, which gathers in extraordi- 
nary degree the forees—financial, economic, in- 
tellectual and artistic—of a great new conti- 
nent. Whoever has shared in the prosperity of 
New York’s marvelous development should con- 
sider it a privilege to aid by gift in his or her 
lifetime, or by bequest, the great agency of the 
intellectual life represented by Columbia Uni- 
versity. Such remembrances, arising unasked 
from the idealism of its people, will be the finest 
fruitage of citizenship.” 

The needs of the immediate future are set 
forth by the committee as follows: 

“A university can not stand still. Like all 
other living organisms it either grows or de- 
cays. Great as is the present work of the uni- 
versity, it is facing new obligations and new 
opportunities. It does not expect to add to the 
number of its students, but it does expect to 
offer te these students greater opportunities in 
the intellectual life, in the sciences and arts and 
in the professions. Looking ten years ahead, 
the immediate and pressing needs are in par- 
ticular these: 

“For buildings, $9,500,000. Of this sum, 
three and one half millions will be required to 
complete University Hall, begun several years 
ago and built only as far as the first story. 
This building is urgently needed to shelter not 
only the administrative offices but to care prop- 
erly for the great collections of books which 
can not be made available to students in the 
present library. 

“That library will be turned into a library of 
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research, for which it is admirably suited. Ty, 


remaining six millions of dollars are urgent}, 


needed for engineering laboratories and 


buildings to house the work in English ang ; 


political science. 


“To keep abreast of its opportunities a; 


demands that will be made upon it, C 


needs an addition to its annual income of 


proximately two and one half millions of 4 


lars. Of this sum, two millions are needed ; 


order that the teaching and research staff of 


university may receive fair and reasonable com. 


pensation. In higher education, no caus 


more important in America to-day than to dig 


nify and strengthen the profession of 


teacher and of the research worker. 


“A fair income upon which the teacher ea 
live, simply but comfortably, and out of which 


he can protect himself against the hazards of 


old age is a necessary part of the program of 


higher education. The teacher does not aspir 


to wealth or to luxury, but he does need an op- 


portunity for the intellectual life on a plane of 


dignity and comfort. Beginning with the year 
1935, the additional money from new leases 
would furnish approximately one half of 


two and one half millions just referred to. 
“Stated in the briefest terms, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as it looks into the immediate future, 
needs $9,500,000 for its building program and 
an addition of not less than $30,000,000 to its 
endowment. This is not predicated upon any 


increase in the number of students. 
wholly to the strengthening of the intellectual 
forces of the university and to the improve- 
ments of its facilities for work and for study » 


that it may offer to those who resort 


It relates 


to 


whether from our own nation or from other 


countries, service of higher quality.” 
Columbia University has resources of over 
$100,000,000, says the report, continuing: 
“Of this sum about $67,000,000 is income 
producing, and of this $67,000,000 only ap- 
proximately $33,000,000 provides income whos 
use is non-restricted. The greater part ol 


income must be devoted to designated 


poses.” 


} 


The income of the university for the present 
year is estimated at $9,580,262.31, itemized as 
follows: From real estate, $1,688,246.38 ; securi- 


ties, $1,810,582.79; current gifts, 


e 
> 


365,600.55 ; 
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$5,333,322.00; miscellaneous, 
neome, it was said, will be increased by 
leases on real estate on Fifth Avenue from 
to 5lst Streets, but such increases, up to 
vear 1935, will be almost completely ab- 

hy commitments already made. After 
iate the net increase in income will amount 

one and one third millions annually, 

‘<penditures for the year just closed aggre- 
. $10,231,231.84, as follows: Educational 


and instruction, $7,159,696.88; 


tration 
enance of buildings and grounds, $1,009,- 
$375,293.96 ; 


administration, $237,- 
$ 


libraries, student aid, 
business 
interest and redemption funds, $869,- 
54; annuities and pensions, $264,100.26. 

The committee deseribes the national and in- 

:tional influence of the university, saying: 
“The service of Columbia University to the 
and to the nation must grow with the 
th of the city and of the nation. Further- 
re, in this cosmopolitan city, international re- 
ons are assuming a role far beyond anything 
pated before the Students 
m Europe and from Asia are resorting to the 


great war. 
States in unprecedented numbers, and 
lumbia University is a large and increasing 
r in this international situation. 
shelters students of 


ternational House 


tacts. Maison Frangaise and Deutsches 
Haus serve as residences of the visiting pro- 
ors from France and Germany, and as head- 
rters for relations with the universities of 

se countries. 
“Casa Italiana, erected under the auspices of 
‘olumbia University, serves as a center of Ital- 
ulture in the United States and contains 
for professors and students and a library 
10,000 volumes devoted mainly to contem- 
It serves as headquarters for the 


porary Italy. 
Culture in the United 


Italian 


“The students from other countries not only 
ake use of International House, but various 
leties are maintained for the social inter- 
urse and intellectual progress of groups of 
students of all nationalities. Columbia Univer- 
sity ls perhaps to-day a more active center of 


rnational influence upon the student life of 


all 
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Europe and Asia than any single American 
agency. Every student who comes here from 
Asia, from South America or from Europe re- 
turns to his home an agent of good-will.” 

The members of the committee served in r 
sponse to a letter of invitation from President 
Butler dated February 16, 1929. 

“On October 31 next there will be celebrated 
the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the granting of the charter of King’s Col 
lege in the Provinee of New York, out of which 
the Columbia University of to-day has grown,” 
said President Butler’s letter. 

“The trustees, after long and most careful 
consideration of the burdens which they bear, 
and of the varied forms of service which the 
university is called upon to render, have de- 
cided to ask the kindly and generous coopera- 
tion of six distinguished representatives of the 
life of the City of New York in making known 
to the larger public the university’s needs and 
opportunities. 

“The trustees 
neither themselves to undertake nor to authorize 


have definitely determined 


any organized movement of the conventional 
Uni 


As alternative they 


sort to secure the funds which Columbia 
versity so sorely needs. 
wish to have the group of six gentlemen named 
study, in their own way and with such technical 
and secretarial assistance as they may choose, 
the cost of which the university will gladly pro 
vide, the present needs of the university, and 
after fully informing themselves of all the facts, 
unite in authorizing a statement to the public 
over their names which will, the trustees hope 
and believe, result in a generous response from 
the citizens of New York. 

“It is the judgment of the trustees that such 
a dispassionate and objective statement, au 
thorized by men of the highest competence, and 
the 


themselves deservedly esteemed by entire 
community, would go far toward impressing the 
imperative needs of Columbia University upon 
the mind of the citizens of New York. 

“They feel that when the facts are 


for by you and your associates, the result will 


your hed 


be a response from the public that will in due 
time, through gifts and bequests from many 
sources, put Columbia in possession of 
ditional capital resourees which it 

needs.” 
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In its report, dated December 3, 1929, the 
committee explained that it had not undertaken 
to analyze courses of study, but rather to ap- 
prehend the university as an intellectual center 
and representative of the city. 

The Columbia trustees, on motion of Presi- 
dent Butler, adopted a resolution tendering 
their sincere thanks and high appreciation to 
the members of the committee “for their gen- 
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erous and literally invaluable service 

ining carefully and objectively the needs 
university and in uniting in a statement 
those needs, upon which statement the t 
may confidently rely now and for years to 
in enlisting the generous benefactions 

men and women of New York and elsewher, 
the support of the steadily widening and dee; 
ening work of the university.” . 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


HIGH-SCHOOL PHYSICS MAKES SMALL 
CONTRIBUTION TO COLLEGE 
PHYSICS 


Tue time is rapidly approaching when the 
school must show in concrete form what it is 
actually accomplishing with the pupils entrusted 
to its care. This age of science demands proof 
and the school must supply it. Valid and re- 
liable achievement records are gradually ae- 
cumulating. They alone will show indisputably 
what students are doing. 

The data presented here were gathered at the 
University of Minnesota in the school year 
1928-29, from the department of physics. The 
previous year some prognostic tests devised by 
the writer were given to all students enrolling 
in physics. Subsequently these tests were re- 
fined by eliminating all items which did not 
differentiate among excellent, average and poor 
students, judged by their term grades. The 
revised test was called the “Minnesota Test in 
High-school Physies.” Reliability coefficients 
obtained by correlating scores on odd and even 
numbered items and correcting by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula were for the three terms 
in which it was used, respectively, .94 = .003, 
.927 = .009 and .96+ .006. These are quite 
high coefficients for a one-hour test. 

Test items are based upon content found in 
all standard text-books and should, therefore, 
be valid. Further evidence of validity may be 
assumed from scores made by students having 
high-school physies over scores made by those 
not having such a high-school course. More- 
over, as test items were retained because of 
their value in differentiating among excellent, 
average and poor students, each item is sub- 
stantially validated. 


A comparison of seores of those students wh 
had and who did not have a course in 
school physics will show whether pern 
values are obtained from the high-schoo! cours: 
Inasmuch as the students included in this study 


completed the work in high-school physics from 


one to three years previously, the superiority 
of their scores over those who did not have the 
high-school course will indicate quite well the 
value of the high-school course. Tables I, I] 
and III give summaries of distributions for 
making comparisons for each of the three terms 
of the school year 1928-29. These tests \ 
given preliminary to the course in 
physics. 
TABLE I 

SuMMARY OF SCORES IN THE MINNESOTA T: 

HicH-scHoo Puysics ror THOSE ENROLLED 

IN MECHANICS, FALL, 1928 


Not having } 
physics** 


Having h.-s. 
physics* 
41.73 + 1.20 22.34 + 1.46 

19.49 16.12 
Difference in means 19.39 + 1.89 
Difference = 8S. E. of difference 10.3 
* 265 students, ** 122 students. 


Mean score 
Ss. D. 


TABLE II 


SuMMARY OF ScorES IN THE MINNESOTA TEST IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL PuHysIcs ror THOSE ENROLLE! 
IN MECHANICS, WINTER, 1928 
Not having h.-s 
physics** 


Having h.-s. 
physics* 
39.55 + 1.52 26.80 + 1.91 

17.67 14.43 
Difference in means 12.75 + 2.44 
Difference = S. E. of difference 5.2 
* 136 students. ** 57 students. 


Mean score 
8. D. 








TABLE Ill 
or SCORES IN THE MINNESOTA TEST IN 
HOOL PHYSICS FOR THOSE ENROLLED 
MECHANICS, SPRING, 1928-29 


Having h.-s. Not having h.-s. 


physics* physics** 
uf score 34.20 + 2.15 21.10 + 2.21 
R 18.85 15.60 


Difference in means 13.10 + 3.08 
erence S. E. of difference 4.3 
. students. ** 50 students, 


ratio between the difference in means and 
tandard error of the difference for each of 
‘ee quarters is more than 4. It may be 

| that there is a significant difference 

of the group having high-school phys- 

{n examination of each original table 
»s a tendency for scores to pile up at the 
of the distribution for those not having 
school physics, and a tendeney toward a 
rmal distribution for those having the 

se. There is great overlapping in each 
wever. For example, for the fall quar- 

' of 122 students not having high-school 
equaled or exceeded the mean for 265 

the course. Similarly for the winter 
r, 20 of 57 of the former equaled or ex- 
| the mean for 136 of the latter. Again, 
spring quarter, 11 of 50 of the former 
ed or exceeded the mean for 77 of the 
; noteworthy that the mean score of those 
ug high-school physies falls for each suc- 
sive quarter, which probably means a some- 
ore selective group of students in the 
rter and a noticeably poorer group dur- 
spring quarter. This may be a peculi- 

* the year 1928-29, but is probably a 
condition. Repeaters and irregular stu- 

s are more likely to be enrolled during the 
r and spring quarters, and as the moriality 
wards of 45 or 50 per cent., this becomes 


very significant factor. 


here should, therefore, be no doubt that, 

the students here considered, the average 
ent shows distinct outeomes from a course 
zh-school physies, in knowledge and ability 
solve problems, peculiar to the course itself. 
hese abilities carry over into the college 
irse, so that there he maintains his superi- 
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Some evidence on this point was given in a 
former study.’ This showed that, of 379 stu- 
dents enrolled in the course in mechanics in the 
fall of 1927, those having high-school physies 
obtained significantly higher grades. Of 238 
students enrolled in a class in magnetism and 
electricity, spring, 1928, those having high 
school physies showed an average tendency to 
ward a higher grade, though not so marked as 
with the class in mechanics. The highest 23 
students, however, were among those having 
high-school physics. Table IV gives further 
data on the class in mechanics, fall, 1928-29. 


TABLE IV 
SuMMARY OF RATINGS IN MECHANICS, FALL, 1928, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Having h.-s. Not having h.-s 


physics* physics** 
Mean score 68.35 + 1.03 64.00 + 1.61 
S. D. 14.80 13.85 
Difference in means 4.35 + 1.91 
Difference = S. E. of difference 2.3 
* 208 students. ** 74 students. 


The tendency for higher ratings for students 
having high-school physics is evident, but the 
value of the high-school course is not so marked 
in this ease. Table V presents similar data for 
the winter quarter; the tendency is still some- 
what in favor of the high-school course, but to 
a smaller degree. 

TABLE V 
DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS IN MECHANICS, WINTER, 
1928-29, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Having h.-s. Not having h.-s. 


physics* physics** 
Mean score 72.33 + 1.11 68.69 + 1.76 
S. D. , 12.00 11.38 


Difference in means 3.64 + 2.08 
Difference += 8. E. of difference 1.75 
*117 students. ** 42 students. 


Considering all the data referred to, while 
there seems to be a tendency for students hav 
ing high-school physies to do better work in 
college physics, it is not definitely marked. The 
possibility of other students doing about as well 
is really more noticeable, because one would 
rather expect the high-school course to show up 
more favorably. 


1A. W. Hurd, ‘‘Problems in the Teaching of 
Science at the College Level,’’ University of Min 
nesota Press, 1929. 
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The question as to why there is not more ad- 
vantage for the high-school course naturally in- 
trudes. The high-school instructor is particu- 
larly interested because the college instructor 
may easily lay the blame on poor instruction 
received in the high school. It seems very much 
worth while to investigate further other possible 
explanations, however. A line of investigation 
which suggests itself is an analysis of the con- 
tent of each of the courses. 
has been carried on by the writer. 

It must suffice here to mention some summary 
statements from this investigation. 

1. High-school texts (three of the latest eur- 
rent texts) are from one and a half to two times 
as voluminous in the content included in me- 
chanics, counted in equated pages. 

2. The college text (used in above courses) 
is almost entirely abstract, there being scarcely 
The high-school 


Such an analysis 


any reference to the concrete. 
texts are very concrete, relatively speaking. 
For example, the college text makes but twenty- 
three references to daily life situations or ap- 
plications and these are not definitely specific. 
One of the high-school texts, not more notice- 
ably concrete than the others but one which was 
carefully analyzed, mentions 401 separate de- 
vices or daily life illustrations, and 741 if the 
total number of such references are counted. 
3. There are no photographs in the college 
text. For three high-school texts the photo- 
graphs number, respectively, 109, 213 and 180. 
4. It is quite apparent that the college text 
is based on the deductive method; i.¢., prin- 
ciples are developed with little or no reference 
to the concrete; then problems (470 in all) are 
given which are to be solved by the applications 
The problems are not ones 
For ex- 


of the principles. 
that would be classed as practical. 
ample: 

A balance wheel of a watch performs s.h.m, and 
has a period of # sec. At what rate is it changing 
its angular speed in radians per minute per second 
when displaced 30° from the rest position? 


The high-school texts, on the other hand, 
employ the inductive method to a considerably 
greater extent in building up principles, and the 
problems are more practical than those of the 
college text. 
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5. The vocabulary of the college text js ; 
damentally different. Forty-two very fund 
mental terms are found in the college text w) 
are not included at all in the high-schoo] tey:. 

6. The college text makes 345 statements , 
Three hig! 


school texts make, respectively, 106, 52 and 


formulas or parts of formulas. 


such statements. 

While the two contrasted texts, viz.. eo) 
and high school, bear upon the same gener 
field, the treatment is so different that what 
gained from a study of one does not hely 
greatly in a study of the other. It would see 
that the best preparation for college physies 
taught in the courses investigated would by 
mathematical study of formulas, which wou 
develop great facility in working with sue 
formulas. The language used in the college 
course is the language of the formula and the 
abstract. It takes some time to learn such 
language before one is prepared to use it with 
facility. The language is not used in | 
school physies to any great extent. 

A. W. Herr 

INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION, 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


‘HAT SHALL WE TEACH ABOUT 
RUSSIA? 


\fy last thirty eopies of the New York Her- 


V 
VV 


ine contain thirty-two dispatches and 
tes appertaining to the Soviet Repub- 
\ nation of a hundred and fifty million 
controlling a sixth of the land of the 
ith claims attention in such world geog- 
is taught in the schools. But when 
arch the latest teaching texts you can not 

the suspicion that the authors of them 
bewildered. Harold Rugg, in his latest 
Changing Civilizations in the Modern World,” 
arly honest. “There are changes in that 

which no one fully understands, not 
Russians themselves. She is slow]~ re- 

rand seems to have taken on a new life. 

ew hope has come to the people. The govern- 
trols the forests and allows the peas- 

cut wood from them. The farmers now 

ir land and are producing grain. The 

of farm instruments are being introduced. 


agriculturists have gone to Russia 
tractors. The Russian peasants saw clearly 

e saving of time and labor. So there are now 
sands of farm tractors in Russia. Power 
lustries and coal mines are being established. 
perative organizations are spreading. The 
le have developed the cooperative way of 
rking and of selling their crops and goods. 
, medical help and amusements are free 

tory workers and peasants. Schools are 
every village. Before long every man in 
1 will know how to read and write. The 

in Republies have a government publish- 

¢ plant which is the largest in the world. We 
remember these things when we think of 


“Now, children,” the modern American 

her says, “bring me to-morrow what you see 
newspapers about Russia.” 

re is what comes in: 


Five rebels shot daily in Russia under govern- 
ai prosecution. 

Not one church to remain after 1933. 

Two thousand churches already suppressed. 


Three hundred naval officers executed without 
trial. 

Mexico severs relations with Russia. Soviet in 
sults are the cause. 

Moscow secret orders demand red riots in Ger- 
many. 

Peasants shot who resist confiscation of land for 
cooperative farming. 

Soviets claim all northern Manchuria as result 
of war with China. 

Russian industry in ruins. 

Soviet unable to move enough potatoes to feed 
Moscow. 

Russia to boycott France and Germany. 

Pope denounces Russian government as mur- 
derers. Asks Christian world to pray for Rus 
sian people. 


“The old settler,” as we used to call the first 
superintendent I ever had, would finish a lesson 
involving these ideas of hope and dismay by 
telling us exactly what’s what. The new teacher 
evades such responsibility by advising us to 
maintain a “suspended judgment.” You will 
be interested in hearing from one man who 
hasn’t any doubt whatever on the Russian ques- 
tion. 


THE NEW EDUCATION AS SEEN BY A 
RUSSIAN! 

AMERICAN and English impressions of Russia 
we have in abundance, discounted by the brief 
acquaintance of their writers with the subject 
and inevitably colored by the national charac- 
teristics of the observers. In “The New Educa- 
tion,” by Professor Pinkevitch, we have the 
theories and practices of the Russian schools 
diseussed by a Russian. George Counts, an 
associate director of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, ob- 
serving the confusion among us regarding So 
viet affairs, selected a book of President Pinke 
vitch as one that, if translated, would render a 
service to education and international under- 
standing. Miss Nucia Perlmutter, born in Rus- 


sia, who came to America before the war, trans- 


1A. P. Pinkevitch, ‘‘The New Education in 
Soviet Russia.’’ The John Day Company, New 
York. 403 pp. $4.00. 
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lates the book into clear and smooth-running 
English. 

The original treatise is the substance of lee- 
tures delivered to teachers studying in the See- 
ond State University of Moscow, of which the 
author is president. His position on fundamen- 
tal issues is typical of the great majority of 
Soviet educators. The basic principles upon 
which teachers are building an educational sys- 
tem in aceord with the philosophy of Karl Marx 
are everywhere the same. Even though foreign 
students do not accept our propositions, says 
the writer, they can not fail to be interested in 
our ideas. It is gratifying to be able to deseribe 
them for readers in that country which, together 
with Germany, has been responsible for the de- 
velopment of the science of education in Russia. 
The mere enumeration of the names of Hall, 
Dewey, Russell, Monroe, Judd, Thorndike and 
Kilpatrick, known to every educator in our 
country, is a sufficient reminder of the tremen- 
dous influence which American education has 
exerted upon us. In spite of the undoubted 
difference of ideas and aims which divide Soviet 
from Western educational leaders we recognize 
the scientific attainments of the American in- 
vestigators. We find in the works of American 
pedagogues a rich source of materials. We need 
only recall the Dalton plan, the project method, 
standard tests and measurements. All these in- 
novations have been introduced into our coun- 
try, even though in their fundamental assump- 
tions they may not be acceptable to us. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION FOR THE EXPLOITING 
CLASSES; Russian EDUCATION FOR 
THE WORKERS 


What, then, are the fundamental ideas of the 
Soviet schools, especially different from those 
of other countries? There is nothing obscure 
about this. You find it on page after page. 
The Soviet system is the school of the strug- 
gling proletariat, the common people, the lowest 
and most numerous class. The aim of the school 
is to produce the successive shifts of warriors 
for the revolution, to train the builders of a 
new society, to produce capable and firm revo- 
lutionaries. 

The teacher, we are reminded, works in a 
particular society and for a particular society. 
His activity is directed by the demands of the 





class or classes which at the time rule the « 
If he works in imperialistic Germany he ; 
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1S ar 


upholder of the emperor and the Junker elas: 


If he is working in America the business eles. 
decides his course. Dewey ranks amongst +, 


bourgeois forerunners of the true labor seho, 


He comes infinitely closer to Marx and the Ry: 


sian Communists than any of the other theoris: 


do. His fundamental thought, like that 
Kershensteiner, of Munich, seems to be th, 
oneiliation of workers with their condition, 
exploitation. It is to such “democrats” or ‘ 
cialists” that Marx and Engels refer jn 
Communist manifesto when they say that t 


kind of socialism in reality demands mer 


that the worker should continue to live 
bourgeois society and should cease to hat: 


DewEy Won’r Do IN THE Sovier 


Although Dewey, in the opinion of President 
Pinkevitch, advances many valuable considera- 
tions, we are warned not to lose sight of the fact 
that Dewey is a representative of the bourgeoi- 


sie and therefore in his ideology a stranger ' 


the Soviet aim. The Soviet school has practi- 
eally nothing in common with west Europea 
or American educators. Their claims in winged 
phrases—“We prepare for life in school,” 


“School and life must be intimately related” 


remain but empty words. Kershensteiner 


also a representative of the bourgeois régimes 
who aims to afford capital a supply of workers 
narrowly educated and vocationally trained, im- 
bued with an attitude of submission and believ- 
ing profoundly in the mystic nature of the state 
as an arbiter of class interests. Dewey is mor 
progressive, but in their ideology the two ar 
very similar. Both stand on the ground of th 


existing régime. Voicing the interests of 


bourgeoisie, they are concerned with the recon- 
ciliation of classes. Soviet education aims 4! 
the warrior and builder, a future as well as 4 


present social life. 


Pouitics, RELIGION AND SCHOOLS 


It is absurd to say keep the schools out 


polities. Schools, elementary and higher, never 
were and never will be free from politics 4 


long as the state exists. Polities is the affair of 
At- 


the state and, therefore, of the school. 


t 
ol 








5, 1930] 


avoid polities are hypocrisy, a clamor 
ceois educators. In ancient Greece the 
’ ejtizens was entirely in the hands 
state. The Freneh Revolution aimed to 
1eation conform to the welfare of the 


tion ol 


ea 

The American and west European edu- 
The great Russian 
The 
ition was made and its principles are now 
The cultural 


a state function. 


ym pursues an identical policy. 


- enforced by the proletariat. 
of the laboring classes are brought 

e foreground. The interests of the labor- 
overwhelming majority of the people, 
ms of Russian education. Its intent is 
ite of that of ordinary education as 
terized by Lenin, wholly an instrument of 
ination in the hands of the bourgeoi 
ermeated with the spirit of caste and aim- 
rive to capitalists obliging serfs and com- 
The church is a faithful ally 
e contemporary bourgeois order of things. 
ere the church supports the existing 
based on the exploitation of the poor 


vorkers. 


man. Nowhere does the church actu- 
me to the defense of the poor and op- 
it would if Christian morality were 

re hypoerisy. The Catholic, Evangelical 
nd Greek churches are well suited to this aim, 
they preach humility—blind subjection to 
They cultivate in the children a 

The institutions of educa- 


{ capitalistic states must be reorganized. 


like servility. 


experience of Russia to-day will come 
All the insti- 

ms of bourgeois society will be destroyed 
and new forms suited to the dictation of the 
proletariat will be created. 


mer or later to every country. 


FreepoM RuNS AWAY WITH ITSELF 


thor Pinkevitch’s summary of the aim of 
ture and instruction in Russia is to aid in 
the all-round development of a healthy, strong, 
actively brave, independently thinking and act- 
man, acquainted with the many sides of 
contemporary culture, a creator and a warrior 
in the interests of the proletariat and therefore 
n the interests of all humanity. 
For this aim the author discusses the nature 
f the state, of the mind, of the body and of 
He summarizes theories and practices 
Froebel, Pestalozzi, Comenius, Rousseau, 
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Spinoza, Herbert William James, 
Ertli, Foerster, Freud, Herbart, Kautsky, Ellen 
Kropotkin, 
Lunacharsky, Tolstoy, Watson and others whom 
He reviews the Dal- 
ton plan, the platoon schools, the Winnetka 


Spencer, 


Key, Krupskaia, Miinsterberg, 


I have already mentioned. 


plan, the project method, self-government, ex- 
tracurriculars, tests and measurements. 

Prizes, honors, rewards, the system of ar 
tificial motives, have no place in education for 
social service and general welfare. But we can 
not leave the pupil free to follow his own de- 
sires. Proletarian socialism requires a strong, 
steadfast, hardened people. The growing mani 
festation of “free education” represents a point 
of view quite opposite, says the author, from 
the Soviet idea. The anarchical school is ex- 
tremely wasteful—no conservation of energy 
too many wrong steps taken. There is plenty 
of need for compulsion, especially in the early 
stages of learning. On the other hand, an al- 
most universal mistake has been the overloading 
of pupils. The best-known physicians and stu- 
dents of mental hygiene have often expressed 
their disapproval of this. The large number of 
subjects taken in the high school, the alterna- 
tives open to students of absorbing a smatter- 
ing of the school studies or else reducing neces- 
sary hours of sleep during the critical period 
of sexual maturing, are weaknesses of the 
American system. 

Coeducation in the Soviet schools has passed 
out of the field of debate. 


theory but a condition established by govern- 


It is no longer a 


ment decree. High schools, for both boys and 
girls, are no longer for the elect. All have the 
right to climb the ladder to the highest rungs, 
preference being given to the children of the 
proletariat and of the poorest peasantry. “We 
workers of to-day,” repeats the author, “are in- 
terested to see a new generation of the defend- 
ers of the revolution prepared without delay. 
We can do this only if each worker and each 
peasant is able to give his child a complete edu- 
cation without obstacles and hindrances.” 


Worutp Revo.uTion as a Soviet Aim 


The charting of the aims and contents of 


courses of study for children of from eight to 
seventeen years of age gives a decidedly com- 


prehensive view of the large scheme. Among 
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the aims you note “the struggle of peasants 
against land-owners, peasants’ wars, Jac- 
querie, French Revolution, international union 
of workers, Paris Commune, strikes, dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and future world revo- 
lution.” 

Our school, the author repeatedly urges, must 
be a labor school, based on production, not con- 
tent with discussion, but introducing the pupil 
to actual life, labor and making. It must ac- 
quaint its children with the struggle of the 
working class and secure the inculeation of a 
Marxian outlook upon the world and a desire to 
take an active part in its revolutionary recon- 
struction. 


Soviet Moras 


The morals of bourgeois nations or capital- 
ist states like England and America will not 
do for the Soviet school. Fighting for the 
ideals and the welfare of laborers is the basic 
principle of its morals. From the point of 
view of the proletariat, according to Lenin, 
everything that serves the laboring classes in 
the conflict is moral. A true proletarian will 
not say that killing is immoral; he will not say 
that confiscation of another’s property is al- 
ways wrong. He knows that in the contest in 
which he is engaged there are occasions when 
the taking of life is necessary, when the seizing 
of another’s property is imperative and when 
deception is justifiable. But he knows that to 
direct any of these acts against a class comrade 
in this battle for the ultimate ideal of humanity 
is despicable. It is moral to deceive when pro- 
tecting a comrade. This, says our author, is 
what the bourgeois do, themselves, so that pro- 
letarian morality approaches close to that of 
humanity. A prominent place in all educa- 
tional work must be given to propagating the 
principles of Leninism and to the spread of 
anti-religious propaganda. The great aim is 
the maintenance of a socialistic state and the 
ultimate triumph of Communism as its highest 
expression. 

These ideas, gathered here and there from the 
four hundred pages of an unhesitant work, 
should give you a notion of the magnitude and 
novelty of the Soviet educational policy. As 
help for the Russian teacher to realize the na- 
tional aim the book carries “illuminating pres- 


entations of the educative process, pm, 
growth, preschool training, method, art eq 
tion, sex instruction, vocational training, ,, 
eal teaching and the equipment of edy . 
workers.” 

Whether you are of those who are alarm, 
of those who are delighted by the start 
velopments in the least known of p 
countries of Europe you will feel like thankin. 
Dr. Counts, the International Institut; 

John Day Company for giving you this fry 
hand account of the Marxian schools 


JoHN Dewey’s BourRGEOISER\ 


And you will wonder at the ease with \ 
Comrade Pinkevitch classifies Dewey and : 
rest of us as bourgeois. It isn’t an Amer 
word. Most of us have a notion that 
tended as a slur—as meaning something cheap 
and common, a Babbitt or the sort of con- 
temptible person Mr. Mencken is creating every 
month that he may hammer it. Take John 
Dewey, for instance, the most-quoted educator 
among us. He writes “Democracy and Educa 
tion” to show how “theories of knowing and 
moral development which were formulated 
earlier social [bourgeois?] conditions hamper 
realization of the democratic ideal.” Our Rus- 
sian educator repeatedly affirms the dictator- 
ship by the proletariat, the material producer, 
the hand-worker. Our Russian government 
sends out a patrol to round up clerks and pro- 
fessional men and puts them to mending roads 





under military guards. The nation shall be 


conducted by the office holders and the military 


for the hand-workers. ‘We can’t do this,” says 
Dewey. “We must base our educational system 
upon societies that actually exist [bourgeois! 
in order to have assurance that our ideal is 4 


practicable one. The problem is to extract the 


desirable traits of community life and emp 


them in place of undesirable features and thus 


secure improvement. There must be a larg 
variety of shared undertakings and experiences 
Otherwise the influences which educate 50! 
into masters will educate others into s| 
A separation into a privileged and a subje« 
class prevents social infiltration.” 

I hear one admirer of John, at the rece! 
birthday celebration, quoting him: “Democrac} 








a form of government. It is a 


educa. . of associated living. Every expansive era 
tory of mankind has coincided with 
’ dies of distance between peoples and 
viously hemmed off from one an- 
This, no doubt, is the bourgeoisery 
Pinkevitch has in mind when he 
Communist manifesto on the danger 
roletariat may cease to hate the bour- 
ewey’s exhortation is to “the develop- 
truly democratie society in which all 
eful service and all enjoy a working 
No doubt you read Dewey’s “Impres- 
Soviet Russia.” You noted his conclu- 
there are too many unknowns in the 
to make a guess at the outcome of 
riance. 
hn, according to our author, is bour- 
¢ That is, in Russian, bourjui, which is an 
| t used in that country, says Mr. Sinclair 
to denote a disturbing element, unpatri- 


5 ever crumbler, nut, highbrow. Above all, it 
Sasi the person who wants his own way in- 
pucator that of the collective. 

Ed 4 

1g and VIEWS OF ARNOLD BENNETT AND 


ited in OSWALD VILLARD 

p BenNET?’s visit to Russia is among 
He could not find the 
He 
proletariat standing in bread-lines to 
necessaries of life at arbitrary prices. 
d pro- He found it sleeping ten in a room. The 
roads lictatorship is that of the Communist Party of 
ion people in a country of one hun- 
The party controls the 
’ says elections. The elected delegates choose a com- 
four hundred. This committee ap- 
eois! points a small group, the government. One 
is the Minister of Education. Comrade 
is the secretary of the Communist Party. 
He is above the government. All drama, all 
films, all newspapers, all periodicals, all books, 


r Rus- the more reeent ones. 
tator- nted dietatorship by the proletariat. 


11) l 
duce . the 


ilitary lred fifty millions. 


Pe { 


4 


et ine Stalir 


larg ire controlled by this small government. Every 
ences form of unofficial letter-press is forbidden. In 
SO! the semblanee of republicanism this govern- 
es ment for the proletariat is an autocracy, that 
is, a tyranny. Being such, it must depend on 
foree. It controls the army. Every dictator- 
ship promises that freedom will be increased as 
soon as cireumstances permit. Circumstances 
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don’t. 
grow stricter till the streets of the capitals run 
with blood. 


the principles of the autocrats. 


Circumstances compel dictatorships to 


The practice of tyranny degrades 
Lenin began 
with high, altruistic motives. His government 
has nurtured pride, selfishness and arrogance. 
It insists that the situation is 


economie im- 


proving. Bennett could not see it—too many 


bread-lines, too many beggars. “I was a sym- 
pathizer with the ideals of the revolution,” he 
says, “but my glimpse of the Soviet régime has 
disappointed and disturbed me. It seems to 


ideal 
but vitiated by prodigious lying and by blind- 


me a sinister business, based on a great 


ness to the finer needs of ordinary human na- 
ture, conducted without scruple and slipping 
back into the very evil it was designed to cure.” 

A few weeks after Mr. Bennett's articles in 
the London Daily Express come the experiences 
Villard, 
The revolu- 
tion has brought a thirst for a richer life. The 
If they 
succeed in infusing into their laborers the spirit 


of an American observer, Oswald 


printed in his paper, The Nation. 
Bolshevik leaders have fostered it. 
of each working for all instead of for himself 
they will produce with a cheapness no capi- 
talist can equal. An American engineer who 
is building the huge tractor factory in Stalin- 
grad told Mr. Villard this spirit does exist. 
At Dniepro- 


3,51 i) 


Efficiency is slow of achievement. 
stroy, 12,000 Russians are doing what 
Americans would accomplish. In Russia in- 
Nine directors are to be 
tried for building unseaworthy ships. If found 
guilty they are likely to be shot. The Russian 
creed considers workers before profits. Every- 
where in Russia there is activity. All in all, it 
is a far-sighted, magnificent effort to bring 


efficiency is a crime. 


relief to a hundred fifty million souls. 

Paris papers carry a Moscow dispatch of 
a “Soviet blow to The 
committee of the Communist Party has issued 


Socialism.” central 
an order to the trades unions to keep hands off 
the executive and managerial organization of 
industry. Factory managers are given dicta- 
torial rights to engage, dismiss or promote 
workers, irrespective of the views of the work- 
ers organizations. 
“the administration of factories must be from 
above and not from below.” 


“In future,” says the order, 
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SPREADING THE REVOLUTION TO AMERICA 


Then comes, in the Chicago Tribune, a dis- 
patch from Riga that the Moscow Pravda, the 
official organ of the Communist Party, carries 
a leading article on the opening fire of guns 
in the class war in America. The Illinois coal 
strike is the forecast of the coming storm. 
The American Communists must increase their 
membership by paying particular attention to 
the most exploited classes, Negroes, women, 
youths and unskilled laborers. They should 
organize a League of United Trades Unions in 
opposition to the American Federation of 
Labor and prosecute a merciless class warfare 
against employers and the bourgeoisie of Amer- 
ican government. The unemployed should be 
worked upon, says the Pravda, and the Negroes 
should be promised complete racial, political 
and social equality. Since the Wall Street 
deflation the Russian papers have proclaimed 
a parlous state of our bourgeoisie. The prison 
breaks were characterized as the work of inear- 
cerated revolutionaries. The American eapital- 
ist system is on the verge of ruin. The readers 
of the Pravda are assured that their bread-lines 
are shorter than those in Chicago. 

Pitman Potter, of the University of Wis- 
consin, tells me in his “World of Nations” that 
I ean learn nothing authentic from newspaper 
articles about other countries. I turn to books. 
His tells me Russia internally and externally is 
an enigma. You can’t feel sure of her pro- 
fessions. 

Charles Edward Russell, who was once the 
American Socialist Party’s candidate for Presi- 
dent, tells me Lenin was not of the proletariat 
at all, but of the landed gentry. He, until it 
became unprofitable, never hesitated to conceal 
his hatred of the Russian peasant. Democ- 
racies he considered the toiler’s curse; he said 
so. Lenin, says Russell, never had a majority 
of the people, but the support of a small, well- 
disciplined minority. Bloodshed and violence 
will not hasten reform but will hold it back. 
Love and not revenge will win. Comrade Rus- 
sell is not hearty for Comrade Pinkevitch’s 
training of the warrior. 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


LanceLot Lawton is the husband of Lydia 
Alexandrovna. His book, “The Russian Revo- 
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lution,” is late. He gives attention to ed 


tional affairs. Popular education, jin gp}; 


official denial, is less wide-spread than 
in the last days of the ezar’s régime. 
brutally materialistic and atheistic. Th, 
ers are at the mercy of Communist die 


It 


They are more tightly bound than the ge! 


masters of Tennessee and financially stg 


y 


Laborers are paid as before the war. Tea, 


get 30 per cent. of what was then paid. \ 


wants to be a teacher or a farmer if he cay 


other employment. Teaching is ranked as dir 


work. Early in the revolution illiteracy was ; 


be eradicated in ten years, but the illiterates s 


strenuously resist that the Soviet turns it 


tention mostly to children. Madame Krups 


kaya, Lenin’s widow, says illiteracy is in 


ing. Lunacharsky, commissar of education, 
ports that the rural districts want to 
off their schools as a burden. The peasant 
pay the teachers as if they were begg 


treat them as such. The Soviet has 


other result than to deepen poverty and spr 
chaos. Law is a dead letter. In a great 


] 


of the republic there is only the law ot 


jungle. 
You might expect Morris Gordin, a so 
to see the hopeful side of the picture. 


service in Soviet government employ 


heard with eestasy the promise of Leni 
afford the kitchen maid a share in her gover 


ment, but nobody can participate except 


bureaucrats. The press is in their har 


Suspicion is everywhere. We gave the 


to the farmers and the factories to the wo 


What happened? Starvation. An ene! 


y . 
ers 


nN 


capital, the Soviet drives it out and has to ass 


it back. Meantime the Communist yout! 


on singing its marching song, “We shall 
a blaze to set the world on fire.” 


CIVILIZATION BY FEAR 
Mrs. MeCormick’s book is dated 1925. 
Hammer and the Scythe” is its title. 
main interest is in the proletariat for 


1 goes 


kind 


He 


who! 


and to whom the dictators dictate. Unemploy- 


ment and distress, she finds, are growing. 


industrial experiment, begun on a Comm! 


basis, has become purely capitalistic. 


- 
ihe 

enietie 

nisi 


Banks 
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¢ at 10 per cent. They and the fac- the Bolsheviks to impress the population with 
in control of a Supreme Economic a dread of worse things if the Communist rule 
The workers have no voice in factory should be overthrown. 


re 
a t 


Leute 


nt or policies. Communism in these The prevalence ot theft trom the common 


has disappeared. An enormous spread stores has always been a problem. Every work- 


ped between the wages of skilled and man has te be examined as he leaves the factory 
workers. The proletariat does net jn order that he may not carry off tools and 
: a a. > - P a. 2 . 
Indifference to government is a Russian supplies. This is a small affair as compared 


4 small group rules and feeds the peo- with the wholesale robberies of goods in trans 
hope. The dictators are not workers port. As high as 50 per cent. of the cargoes 
fessional revolutionists. The courts stolen have been recorded. By strenuous guard- 
nkly that they have one justice for ing it has been reduced to 33.7 per cent. and in 
+ “v< ‘ ‘ re > e : — 
etariat and a different one for the some cases to 7 per cent. 

isie. Lenin’s code of morals justifies Professor Mavor studies the statisties of 

} ™ an ; . . . > 

e schools teach &. membership of the ruling group. In place of a 

ar Mavor. nolitieal eco g rer- : 
yr Mavor, politi al een t, Univer dictatorship by the working men, never a nu- 

oronto, with copious quotation from . 

eens ' I * ee merous class in Russia and decreasing as large 

papers of the Soviets and writing four- 
pepe hj . E : Hi numbers went back to the land as farmers, the 

s alter issuing his “Keonomic istory  ¥ . 

selene “er ~ dietatorship is that of a small group of merei- 

sia.” gives us “The Russian Revolu- ; . 

yl ae cae . less revolutionaries controlling the finances and 

He offers a Soviet definition of bour- : at . ; : 

Tae xg , supporting the army. The Communist experi- 

which Comrade Pinkevitch says we of 

: ment suffers most at the hands of those whom 

merican schools are, “every one not a. ; sa 

. came ae it professes to serve. The peasants continued 

we r or a Communist. The domi- a ‘ 

, to sell food contrary to law. Lenin in a speech 

ass wos designed by Lenin to be the ; ee 

. ' to the factory committees protested that this 

nts and the working men, who are mostly talj : Wh ; - 7 

ae » was capitalism. “™ 1en the peasant,’ said he, 

nt origin. Merchants and factory own- a] I 

—— “sells bread at any price to the worker the seller 

ypkeepers and professional men were to . : 

‘ certainly becomes a bourgeois and a proprietor. 

ated as parasites upon the body na . : : 

,— When we tear the peasant away from property, 

But the necessity of keeping the people . . 

when we turn him to our state work, then we 


shall say the difficult part of our road 1s 


led the Soviet government to subsidize 


eaters and offer special privileges to : ; 
and musicians. The Russian peasant, as passed.” Lenin had declared his intention to 
appears in the native literature and in the institute a system of barter, “natural ex 
nts of revolutionary leaders, is amaz- Change,” and to eliminate money. His purpose 
id and indifferent to progress. He Was to prevent accumulation of capital and de- 
startlingly kind and terribly cruel. Dos- ‘troy the power it brings. The peasants could 
puts these words in the ci of not be brought to this reversion to the primi- 
Karamazov: “Our time-honored pastime ™Vé- 
e satisfaction of inflicting pain. Every Dr. Mavor’s study of the educational ideas of 
must have seen the Russian peasant lash a the Soviets discloses that the assumption that 
se in the eyes. It is peculiarly national.” the peasantry was eager for schools was not 
: chief spring of action is fear. Fear caused Justified. Qualifications for admission to the 
the murder of the ezar. Fear urged the Red Upper schools were greatly diminished, result- 
Terror. Fear brought the Duma over to the img in the perplexing task of teaching pupils 
side of the revolution. Fear drove the Provi- Who had no preparation to take what was of- 
al Government to yield to the Soviet. Fear fered them. I get little comfort out of Dr. 
brought Kerensky into power and caused Mavor’s book. He finds the Russian more en- 
fall, and fear of counterrevolution impels ‘I!’ ed than were the Hebrews of old, more op- 
ames Mavor, ‘‘The Russian Revolution.’’ pressed than the Persians, more scattered than 
rge Allen and Unwin, London. 470 pp. $4.00. the Athenians, without head, without order, 
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beaten, despoiled, torn, overrun, having en- 
dured every kind of desolation. 

Professor Counts, in his introduction to the 
“New Education” by Professor Pinkevitch, e 11- 
siders that the American student is either unin- 
formed or confused in his thinking. As usual, 


Counts is right. When Mr. Villsrd extols the 


amazing honesty of the Russiaun worker and 


Professor Mavor wonders at the laboring man’s 
thievery; when the same Russian government 
that finances the schools furnishes the funds for 
the Third International which observer Dewey 
says does more harm to Russia than to other 
countries in time of peace, and in time of war 
will outdo the worst horrors of the revolution; 
when our American pet theories of equality, 
general welfare, government for, of and by the 
people are so eternally sneered at by these Rus- 
sian proclaimers of proletariat superiority, pro- 
letariat welfare, who are leaving out the “by” 
and the “for” of our national creed, I find Com- 
rade Pinkevitch doing little to dispel our con- 
fused thinking. Pinkevitch, with his training 
of atheistic, antichristian warriors, is too red 
for me. He has an odor of sulphur about him. 
The song of the Communist youth, “We will 
kindle a flame to burn the world,” tinkles 
through his book. The shots of red soldiers on 
the Chinese border echo in him. He is ob- 
sessed with the traditional Slavie belief that 
Russia is a bearer of a fiery gospel to the world. 
The history of Bolshevism so far is as full of 
stupidity and hypocrisy as our once notorious 
hullabaloo for “America first,” beginning with 
high-sounding ideals, popping when pricked. 
Proposing barter and the elimination of money, 
suppressing small industries and concentrating 
large units into state industrial enterprises, the 
Soviet state seems more capitalistic than any 
other, and with a monopoly of industry and 
credit. Hopping from one failure to another 
experiment, maybe this committee of profes- 
sional Marats, Dantons and Robespierres will 
give to humanity guarantees of security against 
want, hunger and despair. Somehow I don’t 
see any Lincolns or Washingtons or even Jef- 
fersons in the company. It seems to me more 
like the attempts of a committee of Aaron 
Burrs, Boss Platts and Richard Crokers estab- 
lishing an autocracy over the Negroes and In- 
dians of the southwest. It looks to me as 
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though the Russian people have brought 4, 
revolution to dust by permitting themselye 
be enslaved by another small minority. 
threaten the rest of us by teaching schoo) 
dren “Third International and Future Ww 
Revolutions,” 

his curriculum, the Russians 
know that only the world-old indifference , 
millions of peasants makes the present Sovie 
rule possible, seems to me silly. And | 
him to stop calling us American school tea; 
bourgeois. It isn’t nice. John Dewey works 
He’s been a day laborer all his life. Willian 
John Cooper’s father was a house painter, mine 
was a cabinet maker; my 
binder; and I’ve had to work with my hands— 
and my fists. What’s the proletariat? 
class dependent upon daily labor for subsister 
—having no financial reserve or capital.” 
that does not describe our industrious American 
teacher the dictionary is useless. To label su 
as bourgeois, to imagine that the teachers of 
America will recognize that we have castes or 
will be influenced by propaganda for a world 
revolution as a substitute for our national edu. 


when leading 


mother, a 


cational objective: equality, life, liberty, happi- 
ness, more perfect union, justice, tranquillity 
national defense, public welfare, is to exhibit, it 
seems to my “confused” or “uninformed” mind 
a colossal ignorance of American character. 


SOME AMERICAN LABORITES AND 
THE SOVIET 

Tue Russian leaders are impatient with Wi 
liam Green and the American Federation of 
Labor. But there was a committee of workers 
from the United States who studied Russia in 
many spots. You can find their interesting re- 
port in any public library. James Maurer, 
president of the Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Labor; John Brophy, of the Public Owner- 
ship League; Frank Palmer, editor of the 
Colorado Labor Advocate, were leading met- 
bers of the group. They had, in preparing 
their book, the help of George Counts, of 
Teachers College, Columbia; Jerome Davis, of 
the Yale faculty; Carlos Israels, of New York; 
Carleton Washburne, of Winnetka, and Nua 
Perlmutter, the translator of the Pinkeviteh 
treatise. They find Russia earrying on the 
business of living in a reasonable, normal and 
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nner. As to the freedom of teachers 
at, “as in every other country, he is 
in school to express ideas con- 
principles on which the present 
is founded.” These visitors found 


tted 


ional system “mostly on paper” be- 
lack of funds to put the plans in 


mploy more than three laborers, you 

i and you ean not vote. But of those 

50 per cent. exercise the right. No 

party to the government is allowed 

pponents to it may make a speech or 

a pamphlet. Politieal offenders can not 

ose a lawyer or summon their own witnesses. 

monarehists were executed during the 

fore the committee made their visit 

sands sent as exiles to Siberia. The 

found the country believing it is 

the capitalist nations, England, 

the others. Children are so taught 

ls. Military training is maintained 

meet this menace and to quell eounterrevolu- 

ns which are supposed to be plotted within 

he country by foreign powers. The Russian 

leaders deny that the Communist Party has 

anything to do with the government; but the 

ils are Communists and they are dominant 
the Third International. 

American committee of labor men be- 

hat the Soviet government can go on 

oving toward strength, stability and 


IVY LEE’S BOOK 
Ler, on the other hand, is closely asso- 
mated with the employing business interests. 
His reeent book, “Present-day Russia,” is made 
- what he saw and heard in a short stay 
the country. He is frankly against the 
regime. He believes in the fundamental rights 
{ property as did the makers of the states’ 
i nation’s constitutions in America. The 
theories and stated practices of the Soviets are 
such that Western civilization must take steps 
to defeat their purposes. They are the modes 
tan Asiatic tyranny. No information may be 
telegraphed into Russia without the censorship 
{ the government, which controls the radio, the 
press, the moving pictures. The outside world 


is created in Russia for the Russians. Nothing 
must interfere with that picture. Stalin is as 
much the boss of Russia as Dick Croker was 
of Tammany Hall and New York. Stalin says 
England is plotting to ruin Russia. He con- 
trols the Third International, an outlaw to 
which civilization can give no quarter. It is 
working to undermine order in India, China, 
Japan and every country on the globe. The 
Russian leaders regard American labor as co- 
operating with capital. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is not unfriendly to the Russian 
people but regards the oligarchy which governs 
them as dishonest and unfriendly. The Soviet 
government will hang on, for it is a sixteenth 
century idea in control of a sixteenth century 
people. Russia is really a problem in psy- 
chology. We had the period of ascetics, the 
flagellants, the Crusades. There have been 
times when whole nations would swallow any 
idea, no matter how absurd. The other na- 
tions are not afraid of Russia. She is mov- 
ing toward property rights and capitalism. 
Her organization to upset other governments 
through violence, to maintain justice only for 
one class of her people, to stifle freedom of 
thought and of belief, makes her a self-consti- 
tuted enemy of mankind. 

Ivy Lee may be right in his assurance of im- 
munity from Russian danger. On the bill- 
boards of Paris, with the usual official stamp, 
is a big green poster: SOVIETISM IS 
TREASON. He who runs may read in short, 
hot sentences how the Moscow committee is 
sending gold into the French possessions in 
Indo-China, Guiana, Algeria and Morocco to 
rouse the natives to rise and slay the French 
inhabitants. Only five miles north of the capi- 
tal, in the ancient town, St. Denis, now a manu- 
facturing center, is another poster: LENIN 
EST MORT; VIVE LA LENINISME. In the 
city hall, under the authority of a majority 
of the members of the municipal council there 
will be a meeting to hear an address upon the 
life and work of Lenin. There will be Russian 
songs, music and dances, by artists from the 
theaters of Paris. France and Germany watch 
for Soviet riots. London lists them among the 
possibilities. New York, Boston’ and Chicago 
officials believe there is nothing to fear. 
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THE NEW RUSSIA* 


Wuen I showed Burton Stevenson, public li- 
brarian of Chillicothe, Ohio, and Paris, France, 
my latest book on Russia by Dorothy Thomp- 
son he told me I had the best one he had read. 
I find it so full of the sort of things one wants 
to know that I dread to try condensing any 
of it. I remember this brilliant American be- 
fore she became Mrs. Sinclair Lewis. She 
managed the woman-suffrage campaigns in 
New York, wrote from European countries to 
the big dailies in the style we want to expect 
from men and devoted herself to progressive 
ideas to jog the complacent citizenry of God’s 
country whom Mark Twain called “the damned 
human race.” She says that in this “New Rus- 
sia’”’ she writes what she “thinks and feels about 
this nation in the process of rebirth.” She 
selects so well and draws her crisp pictures so 
vividly that she puts you into the feeling of 
having had a personal excursion of your own, 
so much and so distinctly is it a visit to the 
different strategic centers of the republic with 
conversation on the spot. 

What Mr. Villard says about the superb hon- 
esty of the Russians might be offset by this: 
“A Moscow newspaper reported while I was 
there 3,000 eases of dishonest house-officials’ 
embezzlement brought before the Moscow courts 
during the year.” 

The theory of democracy has been stood upon 
its head. In both the government and in the 
Communist Party the orders come from above, 
not mandates of the people. But the children 
in the schools are being saturated with Mes- 
sianie visions of Russia effecting a world salva- 
tion. The slogan of the great overturn in 
France: Liberté, égalité, fraternité, has been 
clipped of the first of that trilogy. The youth 
are sworn to cherish the words of Lenin and 
to follow them. The Communist Party has 
gathered to itself all the instruments of force 
and keeps them by every means, resorting to 
terror of the ultimate sort, if thought necessary. 
All the votes are dummy ballots except those 
east by the Communist Party which determines 


8 Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis), 
‘*The New Russia.’’ Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. 330 pp. $3.00. 


policy in a pyramidal indirect system Duttine (ae against 
the power into the hands of a very foy a B nothing 
leaving it there with very little contr This f peact 
supertrust is not the people. There js dictator 
ship, indeed, but not by the proletariat. . 

The great drawback felt by the rulers jg |. : 
of money. In certain industries the supertrys 
is making a vast amount. Most lucrative is the Mrs. | 
government vodka industry. In the beginning the Rus 
when the theory was unstained by hard pr 
tice, the uplifting of the peasant seemed h te 
require the amelioration of the greatest Russia; 
vice—drunkenness. This is the greatest cays 
of national backwardness. But to r up 


financial reward the government has reestah factory 
lished making vodka. Trotsky maintains that in work. 


it supports the whole bureaucracy. There is ; 
sidestepping of the absurdity of a govern 
which sells vodka and carries on a nation-wic 
vampaign against alcoholism. 

The confusion of sex morals in Russia is eov- It 1s is 
ered in a sad and serious chapter of Mrs ments 
Lewis’s book. You can be married without any 
registration or witness. You can get a divorce 
next day for the price of a trolley ticket and 
without any reason at all. The state has legal- griet 
ized abortion and provides free clinics for its foreed t 
practice. The good communist, Alexandra Kol- Dispatel 
lontai, preaches the widest possible sex experi- -; 
ences so as “to get the widest possible relation ' 
with the collective, a fearless and joyful promis- 
cuity.” The young generation is surrounded by 
this confusion and degradation. . 

Mrs. Lewis found, as did the labor commit- ee 
tee, the nursing of the Russia-made idea that - 
the country is in danger of invasion by foreign 
armies. She asked Litvinov, the delegate 
the Geneva disarmament conference, if he took 
any stock in that. “I firmly believe,” he 
swered, “that the capitalistic world would 
destroy the Soviets by any means possible.” 
She saw, in the schools where the children were 
all younger than sixteen, posters explaining by 
pictures and diagrams the right and wrong way 
to place a machine gun, how to hide it m 
bushes, how to load a rifle, ete. All are to have wea 
military training and learn how to shoot. The al 
girls are to have the same drill as the boys 5 
The hate campaign which Russia carries 00 





r + the pest of the world is comparable with 
. er seen in any other country in time 
, » School songs, even in the kindergar- 
d with the eries of war: “The fire 
rker shall seoreh the whole world,” 
: moved us too long. The time 
hate, hate, hate.” 

Lewis was not impressed favorably with 
educational system. It is chaotie, 
1. tentative, experimental—a life in 
hers struggle with students to deter- 
shall rule; in which no discipline 
vhich as much time is spent in 
nization, committees, conference with 
rkers and teacher-pupil quarrels as 
rk. Despite the fact that the teachers are 
, ill-paid, unselfish and faithful servants 
Soviet state, they are trying to adminis- 
baked ideas to a generation thrown out 
balance by a state which has none. 
t is isolating the country from the other move- 
ts of the world. The worst thing that can 
Russia is another decade of mental 

ry increased by international hostility. 
er domestic affairs the country has 
is problems. The peasant can not be 
reed to produce at the point of the bayonet. 
patches from Riga note the sending of 
25,000 armed men to the agricultural districts 
| the farmers to abandon private pro- 
The peasant has not become more 
nistie and collective, but he has become 
convinced of his importance and power. 
s production is lower than it was. His im- 
ents have worn out. He can not replace 
He is infinitely worse off than the 


scope of Mrs. Lewis’s book involves the 
ties, the towns, the fields, the political ma- 
e, what Leninism is, America as teacher, the 
r psychosis, the red army, the schools, morals 
the permanent crisis. 
rhere is a singular recurrence in the record 
i these different observers. It is the opinion 
the Russian farmer will be a particularly 
tubborn obstaele to the Soviet ideal. We have 
r farmer problem. It has been with us a 
hundred and fifty years. Come for a few min- 
ites with Professor MeCormick. 
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HOW THE FARMER'S PLIGHT AFFECTS 
HIMSELF AND US* 

ProressorR McCormick’s book is written for 
rural teachers, but as sociology is a favorite 
theme with him he seems to have no difficulty 
in writing so as to interest city teachers as well. 
There are three other books in this series: 
Brun’s “Rural Education,” Barnes’s “Rural 
School Management,” Butterworth’s “Prin- 
ciples of Rural School Administration.” Mabel 
Carney is editor of the series. 

When Dr. McCormick addresses himself to 
plant strueture and physiology, the soil, tillage, 
plant diseases, insect pests, the weather, types 
and breeds of chickens, hogs and horses, I find 
him direct and interesting. But in his treat- 
ment of the large national subject of the farm- 
er’s life and progress and future he seems to 
me to set down not only what every well- 
informed citizen should know but what he can 
get quickly and clearly from an hour or two 
of reading right here. 

A line of discussion and presentation of facts 
leads to the conclusion that the farmer’s parlous 
condition is not due to the urban consumers of 
agricultural products. The much-reviled mid- 
dieman serves pretty well, though not so satis- 
factorily as the farmers could make him. The 
city laboring class sometimes hurts the farmer 
in the working-man’s efforts to protect himself 
and get a higher standard of life. Urban pro- 
ducers are much more successful in looking 
after their interests than farmers are. Being 
better organized they do put pressure upon 
government and secure tariffs, taxes and credit 
facilities which farmers do not get. How does 
it happen that the farm group, the largest in 
the nation, the population on whom we most 
depend for the prime essentials of living, allows 
itself to be placed at a disadvantage by its own 
democratic government? The answers are 
given by Professor MeCormick’s illuminating 
chapters on “The Farm Situation in the United 
States” and “Principles of Farm Business Man- 
agement.” It really is up to the farmer to 
take advantage of modern culture and advances 
in common intelligence. The new trend of 


4Thomas Carson McCormick, ‘‘ Agriculture for 
Rural Teachers.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 388 pp. $1.80. 
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teaching in the rural elementary school, Miss 
Carney tells us in her introduction to this book, 
is to broaden the strictly vocational, technical 
aspect of teaching agriculture and to stimulate 
and foster a broader and higher social growth. 


THORNDIKE PRINCIPLES APPLIED® 


Ratpn Srreset, during the early sessions 
of his education courses in Syracuse Univer- 
sity, asks the teachers who are pursuing the 
study, “What is your conception of the aims 
In almost every case, he says, 
become con- 


of education?” 
ability 
embarrassment and 


teachers of recognized 

fused, demonstrate great 
finally give some intangible generalities which 
can not in any way be used as a guide to 
None of them have definite, well-con- 
sidered purposes. They just teach, whatever 
that means. Can we not, both Professors 
Strebel and Morehart inquire, attack the prob- 
lem of the purposes and techniques of education 
from a different point of view from any ex- 
tant? Let us try to reduce the new experi- 
ments, researches and conclusions to their sim- 
plest terms. Let us try a simplicity which 
places the material within the grasp of all 
classes of readers. They take Thorndike’s 
“Laws of Learning” and Kilpatrick’s proposals 
as a basis. They summarize ancient education, 
the doctrine of formal discipline, the naturalistic 
ideal, the psychological movement, Pestalozzi, 
Herbart and Froebel. They reach their goal in 
a short summary of Thorndike principles. 
“We need more democracy. It should make 
demands on subject-matter from the angles of 
selection, organization, plans of attack, execu- 
tion of plans and judgment of results. 
Democracy is equity of opportunity, and since 
it is the only scheme of social life that really 
recognizes individual differences it must, in the 
end, prevail.” Thorndike’s laws of learning 
are applied to school situations. What we 
learn, how we learn, what controlled cireum- 
stances aid or hinder our learning, how we dif- 
fer, our social control, how poor teachers break 
it, details of assigning lessons, of conducting 
recitations, the handling of projects, drill, re- 


teaching. 


5 Ralph F. Strebel and Grover C. Morehart, 
‘*The Nature and Meaning of Teaching.’’ 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
$2.50. 
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view, directed study, the make-up of the cher 
are the main chapters in this good, meaty bos 


THE STIR ASCRIBED TO THOMAs 
BRIGGS*® 

THe New York papers said that Profece» 
Briggs’ Inglis lecture at Harvard University 
created a sensation. Any one who knows Th . 
as Briggs realizes how far from sensatj nal 
ism is his habit of mind. With laborious , 
lecting of facts, with deliberative presentatioy 
of important aspects of propositions, 
practical suggestions to progressive 
advance on the basis of intelligent planni: 
and to check up as we go along, he has, beret». 
fore, devoted himself to the larger implications 
of reforming courses of study, organization of 
public school systems and direction of the teach. 
ing into less wasteful practices. Often have | 
sat in audiences listening to him. He pounded 
no desks, waved no hands, hoisted no flags and 
referred neither to himself nor to us. But | 
never saw any whispering or boredom among 
his hearers. He has the power of starting 
people to think and of steering them into places 
where thought is needed. That his Inglis ad- 
dress has made a sensation is a compliment : 
schoolmasters. This effect means that they ar 
awake to the high importance of the theme 
which Dr. Briggs has here unfolded with the 
calm but intense earnestness of a serious 
American. 

What is “the Great Investment”? Free pub 
lie education, of course. The present genera- 
tion hardly senses it. They know little of the 
strenuous work of the Jeffersons, Clintons, 1 pout 
Barnards and Stevenses during the sixty years 
following the Revolution when free schools were 
only a democratic theory, not a reality. When 
a heavily taxed bachelor asks why he should paring 1 
pay to educate children one finds that few have ject 
ever given so important a matter any thought is Haugh 
at all. In lean years it is natura] that citizens 


begin 


should look at the largest single item of public t he 
spending. Then comes the attack on school | the 
costs. The weakness of the situation is that the tab 
need and justification of the large school budget every pl 
is not generally understood. Even parents and ris fre 
pupils are questioning the value of the schools. dents 

6 Thomas H. Briggs, ‘‘The Great Investment.”’ acy t 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachu Rathe 
setts. 143 pp. $1.50. nlles « 





those who have taken the ex- 

.¢ furnished by the community 

AS : nd more frequently heard as to the 
ecially if they have no more chil- 
te, parents find an outlet to their 
wh hostility to the mounting cost 
education. The upon 


to justify their service is becom- 


obligation 


ery year. 


a «4 r ¢ 


s Become OF THE DemocraTIC 
PuRPOSE? 

es back into our history, reads 
ns of the Revolutionary leaders 
the promises of those who pushed 
ree-school laws, the reason seems 
e. We, the people, support free 
to perpetuate those institutions 
ther which we call our govern- 
ite. Education is a long-term 
order that the state may main- 
condition for us to live the life. 
tate takes money from the purses 
ens, from childless spinsters and 
soulless corporations, as well 
ts. It never asks the taxpayer 
ttle children. It never asks if he 
mtribute. It says how much and 
school is for community benefit. 
is historie and legal corner-stone, Dr. 
is us, may the schoolmen honestly 
ipon this it is not legitimate to set 
ture copied from the plans of edu- 


knew not the Revolution. The aim 


ns. i polite culture, the training of the gentleman 
pars | scholar, aequainting the child with the in- 
ere telectual inheritance of the race, perfecting the 


his head, his heart, his hand, pre- 
g ior college—any one of the rationalized 


ave ives dear to the educational philosopher 
9 git if it fails to saturate the training of 
ens youth with this eivie, political presupposition 
blie ‘ual he is trained for the state. As Roosevelt 


schoolboys of Ithaca, their schooling is 


the not a benevolence but a loan. Every college, 
get t rivate school, that takes an endowment 
nd ris Iree irom taxation, or that draws its stu- 
ols “ents away Irom state-supported training, is 
.” inder this eivie obligation. 


‘ather more frequently than during the pre- 
ung generation occur the wails that democ- 
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racy is a failure. Yet those who decry this 


form of government have not been able to 


propose anything approaching a satisfactory 
substitute. The hope persists, and is a sign of 
health, that there will result an understanding 
by the public, led by its professional experts, 
so that an educative program may be adopted 
leading to a better realization of democratic 
ideals, social and political. 

Dr. Briggs reminds us that laws are broken, 
society wounded, largely because of selfishness 
Selfishness is in chief measure due to ignorance, 
to lack of imagination of the important results 
or it. 
widely distributed, of why the public schools 


The immediate need is understanding, 


are a tax upon all the people. Our Colonial 
ancestors, however sane the educational theories 
of some of them were, did sit back, after they 


secured the Constitution, and awaited their 


millennium. How much they might have accel 
erated its coming, for which we still wait, had 
they really used education to prepare future 
citizens for the realization and pertection of 
democracy may be surmised from a considera- 
tion of the proceedings of some other countries. 
ErrectivE Use ror Wrona Enps 

Whatever, says our author, be our disagree 

ideas of Germany, 


ments with the ruling 
“rance aly o ussia, the effectiveness with 
I , Italy or Russia, tl fect wit! 
used their investment in the 


which they have 


schools for the national purpose may teach us 
much. Germany transformed herself by pub 
lic education from jealous states to a united 
France, in 1871, humbled and de 
spoiled, properly gave the eredit of Prussian 
to the For 


almost sixty years the schools of France have 


empire. 


success German schoolmaster. 
been considered by its people to be justified as 
common cost because they are used to inculcate 
above all the principles of the republic. Aver 
sion to the ideals and principles of Soviet Rus- 
sia does not blind us to the wisdom it has shown 
in using education for spreading the knowledge, 
attitudes and loyalties necessary to promote the 
kind of society that has been adopted. Italy 
is not content with the academic ideal of im- 


parting skills and giving a heritage of the past. 
“The university,’ 
“in which the freedom of laziness of the stu 
dents parallels the liberty of each single pro- 


shouts an official document, 
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fessor to exhibit his own irreligion, immorality 
and anarchism ought to die.” Every professor 
must declare himself in full accord with Italy’s 
governmental idea. Teachers must be active 
Fascisti and propagandists. 

For me, continues Dr. Briggs, to employ this 
exposition of how governments with ideals dif- 


ferent from ours use the schools is dangerous 


polemics. A sensationalist could howl that 
identical patterns are here recommended. Don’t 
miss the point. States with different ideals 


from one another are using state-supported 


schools for political purposes. That the objects 
of these states are offensive to us need not blind 
us to the fact that schools may be supplied with 
a program of education which will concentrate 
upon the American purpose of getting divi- 
dends upon the great investment for making 
the state a better place to live in. If educa- 
tion is used by other states for the development 
of attitudes and ideals hostile to those to which 
America is committed there is reason why edu- 
cation should here be used more skilfully to 
results in the inevitable and 


secure Superior 


eternal conflicts of philosophies of life. 


SENSATIONALISM AND BRIGGS 


Here, then, you have what seems to me the 
main thesis of Dr. Briggs’s remarkable address. 
The discourse is remarkable in that he gives 
absolutely no ground for the wild headlines the 
newspaper writers want to use as pepper in 
their pages. It is remarkable in the thorough- 
ness and calm with which he reviews the clouds 
of objectives and miasma of confusion which 
enshroud secondary and higher education in a 
confusing mist. “The high school a chaos” was 
the New Jersey schoolmen’s motto across the 
“All 
sails set and going nowhere” was the conclusion 
of Paul Hanus in Harvard thirty years ago, 
where Dr. Briggs in this year of grace seems to 
confirm the castigation. But there is nothing 
Briggs is not savage. He is 
He is no Mary- 


top of the committee’s program in 1908. 


sensational here. 
diagnostical and prophylactic. 
land Livesey or Pennsylvania Bok lambasting 
us as continuing wastrels who know better than 
we do. He is rather a gentle Eliot or a judicial 
Draper persuasively sure that we wish to mend 
our ways and will do so. 

The scope of his essay includes the public as 
stockholders, its hampering interference with its 
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professional school managers about trivia] and 
; sec - lg é {Ts as Seneca + . 
inconsequential matters, the absence of guiding 


principles in the public mind, the x lation be. 
tween good schools and prosperity, education 
and crime, the schools as our best hope, indi- 
vidual advantage versus training for general 
loeal 


responsibility, the argument for federal infy. 


welfare, the failure of education as a 


ence, the appalling waste of high-school money 
“? 


the blindness of publie protest, the lethargy ew 
opposition of teachers, exploitation of schools 
by commercial groups, the blight of local poli- 
tics, Doolyism, doubt as to private schools, their 
small justification, their danger to the state, our 
futile curriculum revisions, what the high- 
school course should be, the fetish of college 
preparation, vocational effectiveness, responsi- 
bility for individual pupils’ programs, the need 
of measurements, the salaries of teachers, the 
lack of enough good teachers to staff the high 
schools, gains already recorded, concern for 
holding the publie esteem, generai malfeasance 
of educational managers, reasons for it, lack 
of respectable success of teaching the ordinary 
high-school subjects, the high-school aristoe- 
racy. 

Here, then, is my badly maimed and tele 
























scoped version of this notable effort. Its grace- 
ful style, its persuasive reasonableness, are gone 
from my condensation. You really must read 
the book as essential in your scheme of main- 
taining your intent to be well informed. The 
disquisition, delivered where the high-school 
work of Eliot, Hanus, Inglis and the present 
Harvard educational faculty impels to sober- 
ness, is no bid for applause given to brilliant 
polemics. It is the resolute working out of the 
creed of democracy, a beliei that the highest 
good for the people can come only through their 
active and intelligent participation in formulat- 
ing the rules of civie life. The whole argument 
rests on a belief that education is the greatest 
instrument mankind has for accomplishing high 
aims. However unplanned our public training 
has been, whatever defects our schools may 
show, they have already contributed to society 
more than all other agencies combined. What 
they can do when really planned for the na- 
tional purpose is incaleulably greater good. In 
this faith, in this conviction, in this knowledge, 
concludes our constructive critic, we support 
the public school. 
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